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Bill  proposed 
In  Canada  to 
control  papers 
(See  page  S) 


Parade  offers 
low  cost  way  to 
cover  top  markets 
(See  page  10) 


USIA  attempts 
to  register  all 
foreign  reporters 
(See  page  11) 


Media  study 
group  members 


Every  summer  we  encourage 
kids  to  beat  each  other  with  cmbs. 


The  game  is  golf  (of  course).  And  the  players  are  several  hundred  young  men  and  women  who 
tee  it  up  in  the  annual  Open  Golf  Tournament  sponsored  by  The  Globe  and  Boston’s  Catholic  Youth 
Organization.  In  addition  to  the  youth  tournament,  The  Globe  also  sponsors  the  prestigious 
Tournament  of  Massachusetts  Club  Champions.  1. 

And  finally,  every  summer,  we  send  more  than 

500  men  and  women  a  letter  of  recognition  for  VitIV  VL'tWV 

•  V  1  •  rg  ...  ✓-'lu  \T7>  J*-.  TheBosionGlobe,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  ot  Affiliated  Publications,  Inc. 

scoring  a  hole-in-one.  The  Boston  Globe.  We  re  doing 
our  best  to  keep  Massachusetts  golf  up  to  par. 
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-The  Daily  ^Journal 


Du  Page  County’s  Only  Daily  Newspaper 


Sunday  ^Journal 
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WINFIELD 


Serving  the 
Traditionally  Strong 
Buying  Group  of 
Illinois’ 

Central  OuPage 
■V.-  County . . . 


WARRENVILLE 


Join  local,  area,  and  national 
advertisers,  in  reaching  the  high 
income,  well  educated  consumers  of 
The  Daily/Sunday  Journal  market. 


362  SCHMALE  RD.,  WHEATON,  ILLINOIS  60187 

Represented  Nationally  by;  SAWYER  •  FERGUSON  •  WALKER 


With  today's  high  speed  printing, 
it's  tiMigh  to  maintain  true  coior 
reproduction.  That's  ujhy  more 
newspapers  than  ever  rely  on  Flint  Ink. 


[CAUTiONl 


S-  There  are  very  basic  reasons  why 
^  newspapers  turn  to  Flint  for  cost- 
^  effective  quality  color  from  front 
Jr  page  to  tab  insert: 

>■''  DA  wealth  of  high-speed  color  know- 

K  how  available  from  nationwide  Flint  Ink 

^  branch/ service  centers. 

^  □  Unsurpassed  R&D  facilities. 

□  An  unparalleled  quality  control  program 
that  starts  right  with  basic  pigment  and  var¬ 
nish  manufacture,  through  the  finished  ink. 

□  A  bulk  delivery  system  that  puts  it  all  together. 
If  you  haven't  talked  with  a  Flint  Ink  technical 
representative  recently,  contact  us  for  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  your  color  operations. 

Show  your  true  colors  with  Flint  Ink. 
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CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS: 

25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE 
KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE  •  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK 
PORTLAND  •  PROVIDENCE  •  RICHMOND 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SPARTANBURG 
INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION 
MIAMI  •  MEXICO  CITY 
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*  Ma|or  meetings  in  bold  face 

JULY 


14*16— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Bedford 
Springs  Hotel,  Bedford,  Pa. 

14- 16— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

15- 16 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Grand  Hotel,  Mackinac  Island. 

15- 17 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Gulf  State  Park  Resort, 

Gulf  Shores. 

17- 20— International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 

Marriott  Hotel,  Chicago. 

16- 21 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association  Daily  Meeting,  America 

Club.  Kohler. 

25-28 — Newspaper  Advertising  Co-Operative  Network  (NACON), 
semi-annual  meeting,  Marriott  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

27-30— Canadian  Community  Newspapers  Association,  Holiday  Inn, 
Winnipeg,  Canada. 

31-6/2 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  The  Broadmoor 

Hotel,  Colorado  Springs. 

AUGUST 

6-7 — Religion  Newswriters  Association.  Georgia  Hotel,  Vancouver, 
B.C..  Canada. 

18- 20 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Oglebay  Park,  Wheeling. 

19- 20 — West  Texas  Press  Association.  Americana  Hotel,  Fort  Worth. 

SEPTEMBER 

8-10 — National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  Fairmount  Hotel, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

6-11 — National  WIRE  WATCH,  Downtown  Marriott  Hotel,  Chicago. 
11-14— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Montauk  Yacht 
Club  and  Inn,  Montauk,  Long  Island. 

15-17 — Missouri  Press  Association  Trade  Show,  Adam's  Mark  Hotel, 
Kansas  City. 

18-20 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Fall 
Conference,  Civic  Center,  Eau  Claire.  Wise. 

21- 24 — National  Newspaper  Association.  The  Galt  House,  Louis¬ 

ville,  Kentucky. 

24- 25 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Summer  Conference, 

Henlopen  Hotel.  Rehoboth  Beach. 

28-30 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Sher¬ 

aton,  Station,  Square.  Pittsburgh. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

JULY 

17-20 — SNPA  Foundation.  Layout,  Design  and  Graphics,  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times. 

22- 30-^ournalism  Workshop  on  Teaching:  Writing,  Reporting  and 

Editing.  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

25- 8/3 — University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  Use  of  the  Newspaper 

as  a  Classroom  Teaching  Tool. 

26- 31 — Economic  Issues  Conference  for  West  Coast  Journalists, 

Foundation  for  American  Communications  and  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion,  sponsors:  Asilomar  Conference  Center,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 

AUGUST 

14-17 — SNPA  Foundation,  "Photojournalism,”  Texas  Tech  Univ¬ 
ersity,  Lubbock. 

17 —  Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Writer's  Seminar.  Dailies, 
Holiday  Inn,  Stevens  Point. 

18 —  Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Writer's  Seminar,  Weeklies, 
Holiday  Inn,  Stevens  Point. 

21- 27 — Modern  Media  Institute.  Newspaper  Design  for  the  80's. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

22- 24 — ANPA  Labor  Relations  Seminar,  L'Enfant  Plaza  Hotel, 

Washington,  D.C. 
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About  awards 

Ms.  Doctors  Are  In  .  .  .  All  three  winners  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Osteopathic  Association’s  27th  annual  journalism 
contest  are  women  reporters:  $1 ,000  to  Antoinette  Bosco, 
Litchfield  County  Times  of  New  Milford,  Conn.;  $500  to 
Nancy  Plank  Eshelman,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Sunday  News', 
and  $250  to  Kathy  Pijanowski,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise  &  Journal. 

*  *  ♦ 

Water  Safety  Advice  .  .  .  Ron  Bogue,  outdoor  editor  of 
the  Joplin  (Mo.)Globe,  won  a  $500  prize  in  the  Evinrude/ 
OWAA  writer’s  contest  for  an  article  on  boating  safety  in 
Missouri  Fins  and  Feathers  magazine.  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer  of 
Phoenix,  Md.  won  the  top  prize  of  $1,0(X)  fora  piece  in  the 
April  Bassmaster,  and  Gerald  A.  Almy,  who  writes  occa¬ 
sionally  for  the  Washington  Post,  caught  second  prize  for 
“D.C.  Bass’’  in  Sports  Afield. 

*  *  3k 

Regionalizers  .  .  .  The  National  Press  Club  honored 
two  reporters  and  gave  them  prizes  of  $800  and  $200, 
respectively,  for  Washington  correspondence  that  empha¬ 
sized  regional  subjects:  George  Anthan,  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister,  and  Stephen  Engelberg,  Dallas  Morning  News.  Cita¬ 
tions  to:  Norm  Brewer,  Gannett  News  Service;  Bill 
Nekirk  and  R.C.  Longworth,  Chicago  Tribune. 

*  *  5k 

Lively  Writing  Style  .  .  .  with  subtlety  on  a  compli¬ 
cated  subject  won  the  Higher  Education  Writers  Award  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  for 
William  Boly,  a  freelance  whose  article  “The  Gene  Mer¬ 
chants’’  ran  in  California  magazine. 

5k  5k  sk 

World  Honor  .  .  .  Alfred  Balk,  editor-publisher  of 
World  Press  Review,  has  announced  the  selection  of  Ger- 
shom  Schocken,  editor-publisher  of  Ha’aretz  of  Tel  Aviv, 
for  the  title  of  International  Editor  of  the  Year.  Balk  said 
Ha’aretz  was  instrumental  in  forecasting  and  reporting 
Israel’s  invasion  of  Lebanon,  exposing  the  story  of  the 
refugee  camp  massacres,  and  instigating  the  “anti¬ 
cleaning  investigation’’  that  followed. 

5k  ♦  5k 

Heart  Problems  .  .  .  Winners  in  the  Steve  Yates  Public 
Service  Competition  of  the  American  Heart  Association’s 
Florida  affiliate  included  three  who  write  for  newspapers: 
David  Bailey,  Florida  Times-Union',  Larry  O.  Lansford, 
U.  of  Florida  whose  articles  ran  in  10  papers;  and  Bernie 
Ward,  a  Boca  Raton  Thursday  Times  staffer  whose  article 
dispelling  myths  about  heart  problems  appeared  in  Delta 
Airlines  Sky  magazine.  Other  winners  were  Art  Carlson, 
EPLG-tv  Miami,  and  Niki  Blair,  WMFE-fm  Orlando. 

*  3k  5k 

About  Oil  and  Gas  .  .  .  The  American  Association  of 
Petroleum  Landmen  has  awarded  the  Frank  Kelley 
Memorial  prize  (a  bronze  plaque  and  $250)  to  Rogers  H. 
Olverson,  energy  writer  for  the  Times  of  Acadiana  and 
New  Business  in  Lafayette,  La.  Citations  were  given  to 
Steven  H.  Lee,  Bryan-College  Station  (Tex.)  Eagle', 
James  T.  Hendon,  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver;Bar- 
bara  Johnson  and  Polly  Ross  Hughes,  Dallas  Morning 
News;  and  Sam  Fletcher,  Houston  Post. 

5k  ♦  5k 

Time  for  Commuters  .  .  .  Bill  Laitner,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  earned  $700  for  nine  columns  with  tips  for  traffic 
safety,  holiday  travel  and  programs  to  assist  motorists. 
His  was  the  grand  prize  in  the  Steering  Wheel  Awards 
competition  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Michigan.  Run¬ 
ners-up  were:  Len  Steinberg,  Manistee  News- Advocate, 
and  the  Plymouth  County  Crier  team  of  Cheryl  Eberwein, 
W.  Edward  Wendover  and  Mark  Constantine. 
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THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
WON'T  ACCEPT  THE  FACTS 

For  the  past  four  years  The  Kansas  City  Star 
and  its  parent  corporation,  Capital  Cities  Com¬ 
munications,  have  refused  to  sign  a  fair  contract 
with  140  International  Typographical  Union 
members  in  Kansas  City.  Publisher  Jim  Hale  and 
Capital  Cities  board  chairman  Thomas  Murphy 
have  both  stated  publicly  that  the  unfunded 
vested  liability  of  the  union’s  pension  fund  is  the 
only  reason  they  won’t  sign  an  agreement. 

But  the  facts  are  in: 

•  According  do  the  Martin  E.  Segal  Company, 
national  pension  experts,  there  is  no  un¬ 
funded  vested  liability  for  the  union's 
negotiated  pension  plan.  ITU-NPP 
contributions  and  earned  income  plus 
realized  and  unrealized  appreciation  during 
1982  totaled  approximately  $91  )»tillion. 

a  result  employer  icithdrau'al  liability 
was  eliminated. 


•  If  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Murph  y  don 't  believe  the 
Martin  E.  Segal  Company  they  can  take  ITU 
President  Joe  Bingel  up  on  an  offer  he  made 
to  all  publishers  at  the  April  '83  ANPA  con¬ 
vention— "Come  in  and  inspect  the  pension 
fund's  books  for  yourself." 

It’s  been  difficult  trying  to  bargain  with  a 
newspaper  that  won’t  accept  the  facts.  That’s  why 
after  100  negotiating  sessions  the  International 
Typographical  Union  was  forced  to  launch  a  nation¬ 
wide  campaign  to  get  a  fair  contract  in  Kansas 
City.  And  that’s  why  over  100  prominent  citizens 
of  the  Kansas  City  area  have  formed  the  Fair 
Contract  Committee  to  help. 

If  you’d  like  to  receive  a  free  newsletter  on  the 
nationwide  campaign  against  Capital  Cities  please 
write:  The  Fair  Contract  Committee,  818  Grand 
Avenue,  Scaritt  Building,  Suite  703-E,  Kansas 
City,  MO  04106 


Whatever  your  web  offset  requirement  may  be,  look  as  COLORMAN  for  its  electronic  presetting  controls, 
to  M.A.N.-Roland  USA  for  today's  proven  answers.  So  before  you  make  a  decision  on  a  new  press, 

If  you  need  the  very  best,  its  COLORMAN ...  a  unique  consider  OOLORMAN  or  LITHOM ATIC II.  One  of  them 

and  superior  performer  suitable  for  only  the  most  de-  is  the  right  press  for  every  large,  color  conscious/quality 

manding  printers  of  high  circulation  dailies,  especially  conscious  daily. 

those  with  heavy  volumes  of  4-color  work.  Or  consider  UNIMAN  4/2  the  affordable  double-width 

On  the  other  hand,  LITHOMATIC  II,  M.A.N. -Roland’s  web  offset  press,  if  you  require  color  quality  in  a  press 

other  70,000  pph  press,  may  be  right  for  you  on  the  with  speeds  up  to  50,000  pph. 

basis  of  quality  with  an  appealing  price/performance  And  for  those  requiring  full  color  capability  in  a  single¬ 
ratio.  LITHOMATIC  II  even  employs  the  same  technology  width  press,  M.A.N.-Roland  USA  offers  the  UNIMAN  2/2 
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with  production  up  to  45,000  pph. 

All  these  presses  are  built  to  hold  up  under  the  most 
demanding  operating  conditions,  day  after  day,  shift 
after  shift.  Conservative  engineering  and  rugged  con¬ 
struction  produce  the  superior  quality  printed  product 
tor  which  our  presses  are  known. 

For  complete  data— including  costs  and  delivery  dates 
—call  201-469-6600.  Or  write  to  M.A.N.-Roland  USA, 
Inc.,  Newspaper  Press  Division,  333  Cedar  Avenue, 


M.A.N.-RolandUSA,lnc. 


n  a  LAN  o 


Middlesex,  N.J.  08846 
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Estate  tax  reform 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  recent  years  federal  estate  tax 
laws  have  forced  the  sale  of  many  independently-owned 
newspapers  to  large  publicly-owned  media  companies.  These 
tax  laws  do  not  discriminate  against  newspapers  because 
they  apply  equally  to  all  small  businesses.  Nevertheless, 
they  do  have  a  First  Amendment  interest  because  in  the  case 
of  newspapers  the  result  has  been  the  elimination  of  many 
independent  editorial  voices  in  the  marketplace  of  ideas. 

An  organization  known  as  the  Tax  Law  Action  Group,  com¬ 
posed  of  independent  family-owned  newspapers,  has  been 
trying  to  persuade  Congress  to  do  something  about  it.  It  has 
the  support  of  the  two  major  newspaper  trade  associations  — 
ANPA  and  NNA  —  and  deserves  the  help  of  everyone  else  in 
our  business  who  desires  to  preserve  the  individuality  of 
independent  newspaper  ownership. 

The  group  is  not  lobbying  for  special  interest  newspaper 
legislation  but  is  urging  reform  of  federal  estate  tax  laws  as 
they  affect  all  family-owned  businesses. 

When  tax  laws  prevent  through  confiscation  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  profits  to  pay  anticipated  estate  taxes,  while  at  the 
same  time  valuing  newspaper  properties  for  inheritance  tax 
purposes  at  25  times  (or  more)  their  annual  earnings,  the 
heirs  of  an  owner  are  forced  to  dispose  of  the  property  to  pay 
the  taxes.  Members  of  Congress  must  realize  that  tax  laws 
such  as  these  will  spell  the  doom  of  family-owned  businesses, 
especially  the  family-owned  independent  newspapers. 

Press  credentials 

The  United  States  Information  Agency  operates  three 
Foreign  Press  Centers  —  in  New  York,  Washington  and  Los 
Angeles  —  whose  access  is  limited  only  to  those  who  provide 
news  and  information  exclusively  for  foreign  distribution. 
The  agency  is  banned  from  domestic  dissemination  of  agency 
materials. 

It  is  only  natural  in  such  an  undertaking  that  USIA  re¬ 
quire  correspondents  seeking  access  to  its  facilities  to  pro¬ 
vide  credentials  as  to  who  they  are  and  for  whom  they  work. 
What  disturbs  us  are  the  published  procedures  for  revoking 
the  accreditation  of  a  foreign  correspondent:  “An  indi¬ 
vidual’s  right  of  access  to  Foreign  Press  Centers  may  be 
revoked  whenever  the  Director  of  Foreign  Press  Centers 
determines  that  the  individual  no  longer  meets  the  eligibility 
criteria.  In  addition,  right  of  access  may  be  revoked  for  those 
individuals  whose  behavior  the  Director  determines  to  be 
disruptive  of  the  activities  of  the  Center.” 

The  rules  to  revoke  credentials  of  anyone  whose  behavior 
is  deemed  to  be  “disruptive,”  in  the  opinion  of  the“  Director,” 
verges  on  the  journalistic  licensing  regulations  existing  in 
some  other  countries  to  which  the  press  and  the  government 
of  the  U.S.A.  are  vigorously  opposed. 
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The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged  The  Journalist 
established  March  22. 1 884 .  Newspaperdom  established 
March.  1892  the  Fourth  Estate.  March  1.  1894.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  June  29. 1901 .  Advertising.  January  22. 1925 
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Letters 


BAD  CONCEPT 

I  do  not  like  the  Hershey  Bar  concept 
inherent  in  the  SAU  program.  Her¬ 
shey,  you  know,  became  famous  for 
holding  the  price  of  a  5-cent  candy  bar 
(until  it  got  so  ridiculously  small  they 
switched  to  a  10-cent  bar). 

The  SAU  program  suggests  we  main¬ 
tain  price  while  reducing  quantity. 
We’re  all  to  drop  to  a  1 3-inch  print  area. 

I  can’t  afford  to  lose  money,  so  I’ll  keep 
my  full  page  price  the  same — or  I’ll  just 
run  more  pages  (and  increase  my  press 
costs). 

Either  way,  someone  gets  taken.  I 
sell  space.  To  get  space  to  sell,  I  run  a 
web  of  newsprint  through  a  press.  The 
narrower  to  web,  the  less  space  I  have 
to  sell  per  “run”  of  the  press.  So  I  do 
save  10%  on  newsprint  on  a  per-page 
price.  But  I  lose  12  percent  of  my 
space.  It  costs  the  same  to  run  a  6-inch 
web  as  a  34-inch  web. 

The  Hershey  Bar  philosophy  costs 
me  more  money  than  it  saves.  I’ll  use 
the  SAU  space  (or  float  it)  and  I’ll  only 
charge  for  the  space  the  ad  takes,  so  we 
have  a  standard.  But  I’ll  be  eternally 
damned  if  I’ll  shrink  my  page  to  13  in¬ 
ches.  I’ve  already  lost  money  on  this 
monkey  business  by  dropping  from  a 
34-inch  to  a  31 -inch  web. 

John  E.  Andrist 

(Andrist  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
Omak  (Wash.)  Chronicle.) 

SMEARING 

Who  writes  ihe  inside  story  on  “In¬ 
side  Story”?  Someone  should,  because 
the  producers  of  this  PBS  series  about 
the  American  news  media  seem  more 
interested  in  smearing  the  media  than 
objectively  examining  its  performance. 

I  recently  appeared  on  Inside  Story’s 
episode  about  press  coverage  of  the 
Centralia,  Pa.  mine  fire  and  the  grave 
problems  this  21-year-old  disaster 
causes  Centralia  citizens.  Marcia  Hen¬ 
ning,  the  producer  of  this  particular  epi¬ 
sode,  and  Hodding  Carter  III,  the 
series  host,  portrayed  ail  reporters  who 
cover  Centralia  as  ignorant  boors,  in¬ 
terested  only  in  quick  headlines  and 
personal  advancement.  They  made  it 
look  like  most  Centralia  residents  hold 
this  opinion  of  the  media. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth — and  Inside  Story  knows  that. 
They  have  filmed  statements  from  at 
least  three  present  or  former  Centralia 
residents  lauding  my  own  reporting  of 
the  mine  fire  problem  and  that  of  the 
majority  of  reporters  who  visited  the 
village.  None  of  these  statements  were 
used  on  the  air. 

They  also  ignored  a  news  media 
appreciation  ad  placed  in  the  News- 
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Item  on  Jan.  11,  1982,  by  23  of  the  27 
families  evacuated  in  1981  from  the  part 
of  Centralia  most  endangered  by  the 
underground  fire.  The  families  thanked 
reporters  for  their  stories  on  the  fire 
and  urged  them  to  continue  helping 
those  left  behind.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  printed  a  story  about  the  ad  in 
its  Feb.  13,  1982  issue.  Assistant  pro¬ 
ducer  Jane  Stoddard  asked  me  to  send 
her  a  copy  of  the  ad,  which  I  did.  She 
told  me  she  received  it. 

There  have  been  literally  hundreds  of 
good,  responsible  stories  written  about 
the  Centralia  mine  fire,  yet  Inside  Story 
chose  to  spotlight  only  two  question¬ 
able  ones.  We  were  all  hanged  for  the 
sins  of  two.  Hodding  Carter  chose  to 
close  the  broadcast  with  a  remark  that 
can  only  be  considered  a  cheap  shot. 
Centralia,  he  said,  has  been  burned 
twice,  by  the  mine  fire  and  the  media. 

I  never  expected  this  episode  to  be  a 
one-sided  song  of  praise  about  how  re¬ 
porters  have  helped  Centralia.  Critics 
are  inevitable  in  this  business.  1  did  ex¬ 
pect  objectivity  from  Inside  Story,  but 
apparently  they  had  other  intentions.  If 
they  come  knocking  on  your  door,  I 
suggest  you  slam  it  in  their  face. 

David  DeKok 

(DeKok  is  with  Shamokin  (Pa.)  News- 
Item.) 

OUT  OF  DATE 

I  don’t  understand  how  you  can  de¬ 
vote  over  a  full  page  to  coverage  of  the 
speech  by  Paul  Hirt  to  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association’s 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago. 

I  think  Mr.  Hirt  does  the  industry  a 
great  disservice  by  drawing  negative 
comparisons  between  packaged  goods 
marketing  and  newspaper  marketing. 
Newspaper  marketers  can  learn  a  great 
deal  from  packaged  goods  marketing 
and  indeed  from  the  whole  consumer 
products  marketing  area.  If  newspaper 
marketers  really  defined  and  communi¬ 
cated  the  benefits  of  the  newspaper 
product,  they  would  find  that  they  do 
indeed  borrow  many  concepts  and 


strategies  used  by  packaged  good 
marketers. 

The  examples  Mr.  Hirt  cite  betray  an 
unfortunate  lack  of  understanding  of 
both  packaged  goods  marketing  and 
newspaper  marketing. 

The  newspaper  industry  needs  more 
people  who  know  how  to  market  news¬ 
papers  to  consumers.  Since  marketing 
starts  with  the  product' itself,  the  indus¬ 
try  also  needs  more  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  who  if  not  marketing  oriented,  are 
at  least  market-oriented. 

Stephen  M.  Miller 

(Miller  is  director  subscriber  market¬ 
ing  of  Lee  Enterprises.) 

ROY  IS  RIGHT 

I  chuckled  at  Lawrence  G.  Proulx’s 
letter  (June  18).  Roy  Copperud’s  “In 
1956  she  remarried;  her  second  hus¬ 
band  was  an  engineer”  would  have 
sailed  past  me  too. 

Because  Copperud  is  the  author  of  A 
Dictionary  of  Usage  and  Style  (New 
York,  19M),  and  has  been  an  con¬ 

tributor  since  the  1950s,  1  kept  chewing 
away  at  that  remarriage. 

Sure,  enough,  Copperud  was  right. 

Remarriage  would  have  been  to  the 
lady’s  previous  husband. 

Could  she  have  been  a  widow  who 
divorced  her  second  husband?  That,  I 
guess,  is  what  the  sentence  implied  but 
didn’t  mean. 

Well,  Roy  Copperud  keeps  us  all 
humble,  doesn’t  he? 

Estelle  Sinclaire 

(Sinclaire  is  an  antiques  and  art  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Princeton  (N.J.)  Packet 
Newspapers,  and  a  former  editor.) 

Short  takes 

Headlines: 

2,386  jobs  lossed  as  Ford  closes  last 
West  Coast  plant. — Asbury  Park  (N.J.) 
Press. 

Communications  Satellite  Nudged 
Into  Right  Orbit  Over  the  Ecuator. — 
New  York  Times. 


NEWS  SERVICE 


I  don’t  think  that  a  newspaper 
of  our  size  can  be  without  The 
New  York  Times  News  Service.  The 
scope,  depth,  and  breadth  of  The 
New  York  Times  are  necessary  to 
fill  out  oiir  obligation  to  keep  our 
readers  fully  informed  on  what’s 
going  on  in  the  world. 

Robert  B.  Rhodes 

Executive  Editor 

Corpus  Christ.  Ca’.ler-Times 


East:  contact  Sam  Summerlin  or  Harriet  Stanton,  212-972-1070. 
West:  contact  Paul  Finch,  213-852-1579. 
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Law  proposed  to  control 
Canadian  newspapers 


The  federal  government  of  Canada 
took  a  tentative  step  into  newsrooms 
(July  6)  with  the  release  of  proposed 
legislation  to  regulate  the  newspaper 
industry. 

Multiculturalism  Minister  Jim  Flem¬ 
ing’s  Canadian  Newspaper  Act  holds 
no  surprises  in  implemeting  proposals 
announced  last  year  to  limit  group  own¬ 
ership,  establish  a  National  Press 
Council  and  help  newspapers  set  up 
out-of-province  or  foreign  bureaus. 

Text  of  the  bill  was  released  to  allow 
public  comment  before  it  is  tabled  in 
the  Commons  when  the  House  resumes 
in  September. 

The  bill  comes  almost  two  years  after 
a  three-man  royal  commission, 
headed  by  former  journalist  Tom  Kent, 
studied  concentration  of  ownership  in 
the  Canadian  newspaper  business  and 
suggested  stiff  measures  to  dilute  it. 

The  federal  action  stops  far  short  of 
the  commission’s  controversial  re¬ 
commendations. 

Limits  circulation 

The  proposed  act  prohibits  any  per¬ 
son  or  groups  from  controlling  more 
than  20%  of  national  circulation,  effec¬ 
tive  when  the  bill  comes  into  force. 

That  means  the  country’s  two  largest 
groups — Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd., 
with  41  of  Canada’s  1 15  daily  newspapers 
and  21%  of  national  circulation,  and 
Southam  Inc.,  with  15  dailies  and 
27.6% — will  not  be  able  to  buy  any 
more  papers. 

They  won’t  be  forced  to  sell  any  papers 
but  will  have  to  be  broken  up  if  they 
are  sold. 

Any  group  convicted  of  controlling 
more  than  20%  of  national  circulation 
will  face  fines  up  to  $500,000. 

The  Kent  commission  wanted  Thom¬ 
son  to  sell  either  its  national  paper,  the 
Globe  and  Mail  in  Toronto,  or  its  other 
papers;  no  group  to  own  more  than  five 
papers  or  control  more  than  5%  of 
national  circulation;  and  companies  in¬ 
volved  in  businesses  other  than  news¬ 
paper  operation  to  be  prevented  from 
owning  newspapers. 

Fleming’s  act,  in  addition  to  limiting 
concentration  of  ownership,  requires 
non-media  groups  wanting  to  buy 
newspapers  to  convince  the  Restrictive 
Trade  Practices  Commission  that  the 
paper  will  be  operated  independently  of 
their  other  interests. 


Such  groups  must  notify  the  com 
mission  of  their  intent  to  purchase  and 
must  provide  information  on  their  cor¬ 
poration  and  its  future  relationship  with 
the  editorial  department.  The  commis¬ 
sion  can  opt  to  call  a  public  inquiry. 

Failure  to  provide  complete  state¬ 
ments  w  ill  result  in  a  fine  of  up  to  $5 ,000 
and/or  a  jail  term  of  up  to  two  years,  the 
act  says. 

CRTC  plays  role 

The  government  has  already  ordered 
the  Federal  Broadcast  Regulator  to  cut 
cross-media  ownership  by  preventing 
companies  from  controlling  ,both  a 
newspaper  and  a  radio  or  television  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  same  area. 

While  exceptions  can  be  made,  the 
Canadian  Radio-Television  and  Tele¬ 
communication  Commission  must  first 
determine  that  rejection  of  a  broadcast 


license  would  create  undue  hardship. 
No  decisions  have  been  announced  in 
any  hearings  to  date. 

The  new  act  also  establishes  a  Cana¬ 
dian  Daily  Newspaper  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  as  a  forum  for  public  debate  and 
research  on  the  industry — despite  the 
fact  that  increasing  numbers  of  news¬ 
papers  have  joined  voluntary  provin- 
ciiil  press  councils  since  Fleming  first 
made  his  proposals  in  May,  1982. 

Editors  and  publishers  have  opposed 
a  national  advisory  council,  saying  it 
will  be  a  waste  of  taxpayers’  money, 
duplicate  the"  work  of  provincial  coun¬ 
cils  and  interfere  in  the  work  of  a  free 
press. 

Press  councils,  with  members  from 
both  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
now  exist  in  all  provinces  except  Man¬ 
itoba  and  Saskatchewan. 

The  52-member  national  council 
will  be  financed  through  a  $20-million 
Federal  Endowment  Fund  and  will  be 
expected  to  live  on  the  interest  it  earns 
annually. 

The  council  will  investigate  com- 
(Continued  on  page  ll) 


WELLS  AWARD — Al  Neuharth,  left,  chairman  and  president  of  Gannett  Co., 
receives  first  Ida  B.  Wells  Award  from  Professor  Samuel  Adams,  University  of  Kansas, 
curator  of  award,  which  is  given  for  exemplary  leadership  in  providing  minorities 
employment  opportunities  in  journalism.  Neuharth  presented  Adams  a  check  from  the 
Gannett  Foundation  for  $10,000.  The  award  grew  out  of  an  effort  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  to  respond  to  the  1 978  ASNE  challenge  of  desegregat¬ 
ing  newspapers  by  the  year  2000.  The  Wells  Award  includes  $10,000  in  scholarships, 
which  in  this  first  year  will  go  to  minority  journalism  students  at  Indiana  and  Howard 
universities.  Wells  was  a  black  editor  who  became  famous  for  her  coverage  of  lynchings 
in  the  Sooth  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  She  later  agreed  to  become  a  co-editor  of  a 
AAemphis  newspaper  only  if  she  was  made  a  co-equal  to  its  male  owners. 


Parade  sells  low  cost, 
top  100  ADI  ad  plan 


By  John  Consoli 

National  advertisers,  no  matter  how 
much  they  want  to  target  a  product  to  a 
specific  audience,  still  want  the  big 
numbers,  according  to  Milton  Lieber- 
man,  senior  vicepresident/marketing, 
for  Parade,  the  Sunday  supplement. 

In  an  attempt  to  capitalize  on  the 
growing  audience  fragmentation  in  net¬ 
work  television  and  national  maga¬ 
zines,  the  ad  sales  staff  of  Parade  will 
begin  touting  the  Parade  ‘  100’  plan  that 
shows  advertisers  how  they  can  reach 
33.3  million,  virtually  non-duplicated 
circulation,  via  magazines  distributed 
in  134  Sunday  newspapers. 

According  to  Lieberman,  a  full  page, 
four-color  ad,  reaching  that  audience 
will  cost  $363,228 — comparable  to  a 
prime  time,  30-second  tv  spot  reaching 
a  similar-sized  audience.  A  full  page, 
black  &  white  ad  will  cost  $293,811. 

Parade  ‘100’  includes  108  Sunday 
newspapers  that  carry  Parade,  24 
newspapers  that  have  their  own  Sun¬ 
day  magazines  and  that  belong  to  the 
Metropolitan  Newspapers.  Inc.’s  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  Network,  and  two  news¬ 
papers  that  have  their  own  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines  but  do  not  belong  to  SMN. 

No  joint  venture 

Parade  ‘100’  is  not  a  joint  venture 
between  Parade  and  the  Metro  Sunday 
Magazine  Network  (E&P,  July  2). 
Under  the  Parade  ‘100’  plan.  Parade  is 
showing  advertisers  how  they  can  use 
Parade  newspapers  in  combination 
with  the  SMN  newspapers  and  the  two 
independents  in  order  to  reach  a  virtually 
non-duplicated  audience  in  the  Top  1(X) 
ADI’S. 

“This  is  not  a  joint  venture,  this  is  a 
sales  strategy,’’  said  Carlo  Vittorini, 
president  of  Parade.  “It  is  showing  the 
advertisers  how  they  can  cover  the  Top 
100  ADI’s  with  no  duplication  if  they 
desire.” 

Lieberman  added,  “We  call  it  Parade 
‘100’  because  Parade  is  essential  to  the 
program  and  because  Parade  originated 
it.” 

The  advertisers  who  decide  to  use 
the  plan’s  formula,  will  buy  the  108  Pa¬ 
rade  participating  newspapers  as  a 
package  ($224,042  per  page  for  4-color 
or  $183,293  for  black  &  white),  and 
then  buy  the  24  Metro  newspapers 
either  through  the  Metro  office  (esti¬ 
mated  total  cost  $108,706  per  page  for 
4-color  or  $87,968  for  black  &  white)  or 
by  going  to  each  metro  newspaper 
separately.  The  two  “independent” 
newspaper  buys  under  the  plan  are  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  San  Fran- 
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cisco  Examiner  &  Chronicle  (total  cost 
$30,480  per  4-color  page  or  $22,550  per 
black  &  white  page.) 

Parade  magazine  accounts  for  22.2 
million  circulation  or  66.6%  of  the  total 
circulation  of  the  Parade  ‘100’  plan. 

If  an  advertiser  buys  the  Parade  ‘  100’ 
concept,  he  will  be  getting  97%  concen¬ 
tration  in  the  Top  100  ADI’s  and  be 
reaching  46%  of  the  households  in  the 
Top  100  ADI’S.  The  Top  100  ADI’s 
account  for  85%  of  the  total  retail  sales 
in  the  United  States. 

No  anti-tv 

Vittorini  said  the  Parade  ‘  100’  plan  is 
more  of  a  way  to  “do  something  posi¬ 
tive  for  the  Sunday  magazine  busi¬ 
ness”  than  it  is  an  anti-tv  or  anti-con¬ 
sumer  magazine  campaign. 

The  sales  pitches  will  rely  heavily  on 
showing  the  national  advertisers  how 
by  using  the  Parade  ‘  100’  plan  they  can 
reach  a  greater  concentration  of  cir¬ 
culation  coverage  in  the  Top  100  ADI’s 
than  the  leading  consumer  or  news 
magazines  and  at  a  lower  cost  per 
thousand. 

The  immediacy  at  which  advertisers 
can  reach  an  audience  via  the  Sunday 
newspaper  magazine  route  will  also  be 
touted.  Those  using  the  Parade  ‘100’ 
plan  will  be  able  to  reach  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  on  the  same  day,  just  as  tv  does. 
Whereas,  those  advertising  in  the 
national  consumer  and  news  magazines 
usually  have  to  wait  between  5  and  1 1 
weeks  to  reach  their  total  audiences, 
Lieberman  said. 

He  added  that  there  are  some  things 
an  advertiser  can  do  on  tv  that  he  can¬ 
not  do  in  print,  but  the  Parade  ‘100’ 
plan  will  offer  an  advertiser  the  ability 
to  immediately  reach  as  many  people 
for  the  same  cost  as  tv. 

“Television  has  certain  qualities  we 
can’t  match,”  Lieberman  said.  “But 
Sunday  newspapers  have  better  de¬ 
mographics.  We  hope  to  show  that  we 
are  reaching  the  light  tv  viewer  also. 
Hopefully  an  advertiser  now  spending 
$12  million  a  year  on  tv  will  realize  he  is 
better  off  spending  $7  million  on  tv  and 
$5  million  on  Parade  ‘100’.” 

Both  Vittorini  and  Lieberman  said 
Parade’s  recent  signing  up  of  the  New 
York  News  to  carry  Parade  on  Sunday 
was  necessary  before  the  Parade  ‘100’ 
plan  was  introduced. 

The  News  will  continue  to  carry  its 
own  Sunday  magazine  and  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Metroplitan  Sunday  Magazine 
Network,  but  its  2  million  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  has  also  been  added  to  the  rolls 
of  Parade.  New  York  City  had  been 


Metro’s  largest  exclusive  market. 

“With  the  addition  of  New  York,  Pa¬ 
rade  and  Parade  ‘100’  is  now  coast  to 
coast,”  Lieberman  said.  “New  York 
City  is  vital  to  the  success  of  any 
national  advertiser’s  campaign.  We 
needed  the  nation’s  largest  market.” 

Cigarette  and  direct  response  adver¬ 
tisers  in  Parade  will  not  be  able  to  buy 
just  the  108  Parade  newspapers  under 
the  Parade  ‘  100’  plan.  They  will  have  to 
buy  all  134  Parade  newspapers. 

Vittorini  said  most  cigarette  ads  in 
Parade  are  color  and  require  separa¬ 
tions.  A  mechanical  problem  would  be 
created  if  the  ads  from  the  total  run  had 
to  be  pulled  for  only  certain  papers.  He 
said  a  make-up  problem  would  be  cre¬ 
ated  if  direct  response  ads  had  to  be 
pulled  for  only  certain  papers. 

Vittorini  is  hoping  package  goods, 
automotive,  liquor  and  insurance  and 
finance  company  advertisers  are  lured 
in  to  running  more  advertisers  under 
the  Parade  ‘100’  program. 

Louisiana  weekiy 
destroyed  by  fire 

State  fire  marshals  are  investigating 
the  cause  of  a  fire  that  razed  the  Colfax 
(La.)  Weekly  Chronicle  building  in  a 
pre-dawn  explosion  July  4. 

All  but  a  few  pieces  of  equipment 
were  destroyed  with  damage  estimated 
at  $300,000. 

Publisher  W.D.  Richards  said  the 
possibility  of  arson  has  not  been  ruled 
out. 

The  3,500-subscription  weekly  is  re¬ 
suming  publication  in  a  nearby  cafe. 


Rates  hiked  2% 
by  Family  Weekly 

Family  Weekly  has  added  two  news¬ 
papers  to  increase  its  circulation  rate 
base  by  100,000  to  12,600,000  and  ad 
rates  by  2%,  effective  with  September 
II  issue. 

Patrick  M.  Linskey,  president  and 
publisher,  said  the  Rochester  (Minn.) 
Post-Bulletin  and  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun¬ 
day  Sun-Journal  will  start  distribution 
of  FW.  The  supplement  is  now  in  365 
Sunday  newspaper  editions. 

Gerald  S.  Wroe,  ad  director,  said  the 
CPM’s  will  be  raised  2%.  He  said  the 
cost  of  a  4/color  page  will  be  $1 18,350 
up  $3,225  from  $115,125.  The  b&w  rate 
will  be  $103,700  up  $2,825  from 
$100,875.  All  1983  volume,  frequency 
and  special  section  discounts  will 
apply. 
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Newspaper  Act 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


plaints  against  daily  newspapers  when 
it  deems  provincial  or  regional  councils 
are  not  able  “to  investigate  such  com¬ 
plaints  adequately,”  the  act  says. 

It  can  investigate  non-daily  papers 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  paper. 

The  Council's  power  will  be  res¬ 
tricted  to  that  of  public  criticism  and 
recommendations  to  papers,  in  an 
effort  to  avoid,  in  Fleming's  words, 
“ever  becoming  Big  Brother.” 

In  the  research  area,  the  Council  will 
monitor  the  state  of  the  industry  and 
study  journalistic  practices. 

The  Council  will  have  a  chairman, 
vicechairman,  and  10  members  from 
each  of  five  areas:  Quebec;  Ontario; 
British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon;  the 
three  Prairie  provinces  and  the  North¬ 
west  Territories;  and  the  Atlantic  pro¬ 
vinces. 

Fleming  said  in  February  that  the 
National  Council  could  become  a  sim¬ 
ple  forum  for  research  on  the  industry  if 
the  independent  councils  meet 
“reasonable  standards  of  public  in¬ 
terest.” 

The  Kent  Commission  recom¬ 
mended  establishing  a  press  rights 
council  with  the  powers  of  a  superior 
court  to  enforce  Kent's  suggestions  on 
limiting  concentration  of  ownership. 
That  council  would  also  have  overseen 
the  performance  of  daily  newspapers. 

Financial  aid 

Under  Fleming's  proposed  act,  the 
government  will  set  aside  up  to  $1  mil¬ 
lion  annually  over  five  years  to  help 
newspapers  set  up  foreign  or  out-of¬ 
province  bureaus. 

The  grants  will  match  funds  spent  by 
a  newspaper  for  the  bureau  to  a  max¬ 
imum  of  $50,000  in  any  one  year  to  a 
total  of  $150,000. 

The  new  act  is  the  culmination  of 
almost  three  years  of  work  that  began 
when  Southam's  Winnipeg  Tribune  and 
Thomson's  Ottawa  Journal  were 
simultaneously  closed  August  27, 1980. 

The  shutdowns  resulted  in  the  nine- 
month  Kent  Commission,  which  re¬ 
leased  its  tough,  unprecedented  recom¬ 
mendations  in  August ,  1 98 1 ,  to  stop  the 
“monstrous”  growth  of  newspaper  and 
broadcasting  conglomerates  and  reg¬ 
ulate  ownership  and  quality. 

Fleming  released  his  response  to  the 
commission  in  May  of  last  year,  reject¬ 
ing  major  portions  of  the  Kent  report 
as  unconstitutional  and  proposing  less 
drastic  but  no  less  controversial  steps 
be  taken. 

The  legislation  released  (July  6)  was 
expected  soon  after  but  was  repeatedly 
delayed. 

Meanwhile,  Thomas  and  Southam 
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have  been  ordered  to  stand  trial  in 
September  on  seven  conspiracy,  mer¬ 
ger  and  monopoly  charges  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Tribune  and  Journal  shut¬ 
downs  and  other  transactions. 

CNPA  objects 

Many  of  the  federal  proposals  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  newspaper  industry  wouldn't 
stand  up  in  court,  J.P.  O'Callaghan, 
president  of  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  said. 

O’Callaghan  is  publisher  of  the  Cal¬ 
gary  Herald. 

Reming  has  acknowledged  in  public 
that  his  proposals  are  “fraught  with 
peril  constitutionally,”  O’Callaghan 
said,  adding  that  newspapers  come 
under  provincial  jurisdiction. 

“A  newspaper  is  a  business  and,  as 
such,  subject  to  legislative  control  of 
the  province  in  which  it  operates.” 

The  proposed  legislation  could  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Charter  of  Rights  and  the 
Constitution,  he  said. 

“The  entrenchment  of  freedom  of 
the  press  in  the  Charter  of  Rights  makes 
it  much  more  difficult  for  Ottawa  to  act, 
because  most  legal  opinion  accepts  that 
such  freedom  includes  the  right  to  pub¬ 
lish  and  to  own  newspapers  as  well  as 
to  have  the  freedom  to  write  for  such 
newspapers.” 

O’Callaghan  said  it  would  be 
“stretching  the  imagination  to  the 
limits”  to  believe  that  Parliament  could 
act  under  Section  92  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  empowers  the  Commons  to 
declare  any  work  or  undertaking  to  be 
for  the  general  advantage  of  Canada  or 
two  or  more  provinces,  and  thereby 
obtain  exclusive  legislative  power  with 
respect  to  that  work  or  undertaking. 

“Even  its  fondest  admirers  would 
not  have  the  audacity  to  declare  any 
single  newspaper  of  such  vast  import¬ 
ance  that  it  could  be  regarded  as  being 
published  for  the  general  advantage  of 
Canada  in  order  to  provide  Ottawa  with 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  control  over 
all  aspects  of  newspaper  operation,  in¬ 
cluding  the  law  of  libel.” 

New  York  may  lower 
carrier  age  limit 

The  New  York  Legislature  passed 
and  sent  to  Gov.  Mario  M.  Cuomo  for 
signing  a  bill  (July  5)  that  will  reduce  the 
minimum  age  of  newspaper  carriers 
from  12  to  11  years  old. 

Gov.  Cuomo  signed  into  law  another 
bill  that  protects  freelance  photo¬ 
graphers  from  being  sued  when  news¬ 
papers  or  magazines  print  pictures  they 
have  taken  without  the  subject’s  con¬ 
sent. 

The  Assembly  also  sent  up  for  sign¬ 
ing  a  bill  that  would  restrict  access  to 
many  government  records  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  individuals. 


USIA  registers 
foreign  journalists 

The  United  States  Information 
Agency  is  in  the  process  of  compiling  a 
new  Directory  of  Foreign  Correspon¬ 
dents  in  the  United  States. 

Foreign  journalists  in  the  United 
States  were  sent  application  forms  that 
must  be  completed  and  approved  by  a 
Foreign  Press  Credential  Review  Com¬ 
mittee  in  order  for  the  correspondent  to 
be  listed  in  the  new  directory  and  have 
access  to  the  USIA’s  three  Foreign  Press 
Centers’  facilities  that  the  agency  oper¬ 
ates  in  the  United  States. 

The  Foreign  Press  Centers  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  York,  Washington,  and 
Los  Angeles.  “The  centers  are  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  USIA  and  are  authorized  to 
assist  foreign  journalists  while  in  Amer¬ 
ica  as  a  part  of  the  U .  S .  commitment  to 
the  free  flow  of  information  across  in¬ 
ternational  borders,”  the  regulation 
states. 

On  November  23,  the  eligibility  re¬ 
quirements  and  procedures  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  Foreign  Press  Centers  were 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  A 
copy  of  the  new  regulations  were  in¬ 
cluded  with  a  letter,  signed  by  Nicholas 
King,  managing  director  of  the  New 
York  Foreign  Press  Center,  that  was 
sent  to  foreign  correspondents  in  New 
York  notifying  them  of  the  new  direc¬ 
tory  . 

King  said  the  Directory  of  Foreign 
Correspondents  in  the  United  States  is 
“considered  to  be  the  most  authorita¬ 
tive  listing  of  foreign  correspondents  in 
the  U.S.  and  is  used  and  relied  on  by 
persons  in  the  government  and  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector.” 

King  said  the  the  admission  proce¬ 
dures  are  “quite  similar  to  the  system 
we  have  been  using  over  the  past  sever¬ 
al  years.” 

In  order  to  be  listed,  foreign  corres¬ 
pondents  must  fill  out  a  registration 
form,  provide  three  photos  of  them¬ 
selves;  attach  a  letter  from  their  manag¬ 
ing  editor  appointing  them  as  a  U.S. 
correspondent;  and  include  a  letter 
from  the  embassy  or  nearest  consulate 
in  which  the  applicant’s  employer  or 
client  news  organization  is  located  cer¬ 
tifying  that  the  applicant's  organization 
is  a  “legitimate  journalistic  concern  in 
that  country.” 

The  information  must  be  sent  to  the 
Foreign  Press  Centers,  Credential  Re¬ 
view  Committee,  202  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

If  the  application  is  denied,  the  reg¬ 
ulations  state  that  “An  individual's 
right  of  access  to  Foreign  Press  Centers 
may  be  revoked  whenever  the  Director 
of  Foreign  Press  Centers  determines 
that  the  individual  no  longer  meets  the 
eligibility  criteria....” 
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Suburban  newspaper 
staves  off  bankruptcy 


Five  weeklies  established  by  the 
New  Westminster  (B.C.)  Columbian  in 
the  last  two  years  will  help  lead  the 
122-year-old  newspaper  back  from  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy,  says  publisher 
Rikk  Taylor. 

Taylor,  whose  family  has  owned  the 
Columbian  since  1911,  was  speaking  at 
a  news  conference  after  creditors 
approved  a  recovery  proposal.  If  the 
proposal  had  been  rejected,  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  includes  the  daily  news¬ 
paper,  five  weeklies  and  a  commercial 
printing  division,  would  have  been  de¬ 
clared  bankrupt. 

The  package  they  accepted  offers  un¬ 
secured  creditors  500  on  each  dollar, 
payable  over  a  three-year  period.  The 
company  will  issue  preferred  shares  to 
cover  the  remaning  50%.  Those  shares, 
which  carry  a  10%  non-cumulative  di¬ 
vidend,  will  be  redeemed  by  the  com¬ 
pany  in  seven  years,  completing  debt 
payment. 

The  Columbian  has  debts  of  $7.3  mil¬ 
lion  and  assets  of  $6.5  million.  Don  Sel- 
man  of  bankruptcy  trustee  Peat  Mar¬ 
wick  Ltd.  said  that  if  the  company  was 
forced  into  bankruptcy  and  liquidated, 
the  most  they  stood  to  gain  was  22.50 
on  every  dollar. 

Selman,  who  worked  with  the  Col¬ 
umbian  to  formulate  the  proposal,  said 
the  two  major  secured  creditors  (Royal 
Bank  ofCanada  and  the  Bank  of  Toron¬ 
to)  and  five  unions  supported  the  plan. 
It  is  contingent  on  the  company  raising 
$275,()(X)  in  credit.  Taylor  was  confi¬ 
dent  this  could  be  done.  Selman  said 
$216,000  has  already  been  raised. 

Columbian  circulation  currently  is 
27,000,  compared  with  250,000  for  the 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun.  Taylor  said  the 
daily  and  weeklies  combined  reach 
500,000  readers. 

Vic  Barber,  general  manager  of  the 
company’s  newspaper  division,  said 
creation  of  the  five  weeklies  gave  the 
publisher  blanket  coverage  of  suburban 
Vancouver  and  allowed  it  to  offer  an 
advertising  package  that  can  include 
any  or  all  of  the  suburbs. 

Barber  said  the  weeklies  have  won 
acceptance  from  major  advertisers 
such  as  Air  Canada  and  General 
Motors,  who  are  usually  disdainful  of 
what  they  call  “throwaways.”  The 
company  plans  to  build  on  this  success, 
he  said. 

The  Columbian,  which  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  27,(X)0,  shares  its  editorial  and 
advertising  staff  with  the  weeklies, 
which  have  a  combined  circulation  of 
160,000. 

Since  the  onset  of  its  financial  diffi¬ 
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culties  last  year,the  newspaper  has  re¬ 
duced  its  staff  by  60.  Barber  said  this 
was  accomplished  mostly  through  attri¬ 
tion.  He  added  that  salaries  at  the  paper 
have  not  been  reduced  although  some 
of  the  209  employees  are  voluntarily 
working  shorter  weeks  or  participating 
in  work  sharing. 

Taylor  said  that  although  the  com¬ 
pany  is  depending  on  the  weeklies  at 
the  moment,  the  daily  has  not  been  for¬ 
gotten. 

“It  will  grow  again  when  the  eco¬ 
nomy  improves,  but  right  now  the 
growth  is  in  the  weeklies.” 

He  said  the  company’s  problems 
were  caused  by  the  recession  and  high 
interest  payments  on  money  borrowed 
for  modernization.  Taylor  owns  38.3% 
of  the  company’s  common  shares  and 
his  aunt  Mary  Ernes  has  the  remainder. 

Newspaper  Guild 
members  ok  merger 

Delegates  to  The  Newspaper  Guild’s 
International  Convention  in  Cleveland 
voted  overwhelmingly  early  last  week 
to  merge  with  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

Using  a  weighted  system  by  local, 
the  vote  was  382 '/2  for  the  merger;  12'/2 
against.  Chicago  was  the  only  local 
which  voted  totally  against  joining  the 
ITU.  Akron  voted  2  to  1  against  the 
merger.  Fifty-five  locals  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  five-day  convention 
which  also  marked  the  Guild’s  50th 
anniversary. 

The  merger  will  go  to  referendum  in 
late  September  when  it  will  be  voted  on 
simultaneously  by  both  unions.  The 
new  organization,  to  be  called  the 
Media  Workers  International  Union, 
will  come  into  being  with  the  founding 
convention  scheduled  for  February  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Prior  to  last  week’s  vote.  Guild  presi¬ 
dent  Charles  Perlik  Jr.  said,  “This  is  by 
far  the  most  comprehensive  and  signifi¬ 
cant  issue  before  the  convention,”  not¬ 
ing  that  the  merger  would  give  the  new 
union  a  membership  of  some  70,000. 

The  new  union  will  use  the  Guild’s 
strike  vote  method  in  which  a  vote  is 
taken  by  the  unit  under  contract,  rather 
than  its  local.  In  the  ITU,  the  local 
votes  as  a  whole.  Any  strike  vote  will 
have  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  interna¬ 
tional  for  strike  benefits  to  be  autho¬ 
rized  as  has  been  the  practice  in  the 
past  in  both  unions. 

Both  the  Guild  and  the  ITU  have 
been  hit  by  decreased  membership;  the 


TOP  CAM — Richard  E.  Riggins,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  Times  and 
Evening  Independent  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  (ANCAM)  during 
the  63rd  annual  conference  in  Toronto. 
He  began  his  career  in  classified  in  1952 
as  CAM  of  his  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Champaign  (III.)  News-Gazette.  He  also 
served  a  short  time  as  a  classified  sales¬ 
man  with  the  Rockford  (III.)  Morning  Star. 
He  served  as  CAM  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle-Herald  for  two  years,  and  the 
AAemphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Press  Scimitar  for  1 1  years.  He  was 
named  to  his  current  position  in  1974. 


Guild  due  to  the  number  of  newspapers 
which  have  folded  in  recent  years  and 
the  ITU,  because  of  increased  automa¬ 
tion. 

Claim  land  mine 
killed  journalists 

A  Honduran  armed  forces  state¬ 
ment  June  29  said  that  two  American 
journalists  killed  June  21  while  driving 
on  a  road  near  the  Honduran- 
Nicaraguan  border  were  victims  of  a 
land  mine  laid  by  Nicaraguans. 

The  Americans  were  Dial  Torgerson 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Richard 
Cross,  a  freelance  photographer. 

Earlier  reports  had  said  the  two  men 
were  killed  when  their  rented  car  was 
hit  by  a  rocket-propelled  grenade  fired 
from  Nicaraguan  territory.  The  Nicara¬ 
guan  government  denounced  the 
charge. 

The  Honduran  statement  June  29 
said  “damage  to  the  journalists’  vehi¬ 
cle,  their  injuries,  and  the  position  of 
the  crater  made  by  the  explosion  de¬ 
monstrate  it  was  caused  by  an  anti-tank 
land  mine.”  The  statement  added  that 
“the  explosion  hurled  the  car  off  the 
road  and  threw  it  into  Nicaraguan  terri¬ 
tory.” 
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Adapting  to  changing 
locai  demographics 


By  David  Asper  Johnson 

It  is  difficult  to  toss  aside  a  decade  of 
dedication  to  principles  of  community 
journalism  that  dictated  what  we  put  on 
our  news  pages. 

For  a  decade,  we  had  gone  through 
the  daily  routine  of  being  a  small  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  publisher,  surrounding 
ourselves  with  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  local  friends  of  the  arts, 
attending  cocktail  parties  and  mixers 
and  ribbon  cuttings  and  exchanging 
small  talk  with  mayors,  city  council- 
men  and  those  we  might  call  “the  big 
frogs  in  our  little  community  ponds.” 

When  you’ve  had  steady  growth 
over  a  decade,  and  really  enjoy  the 
routine,  it  is  easy  to  succumb  to  that 
“cocoon  of  comfort”  as  one  of  the 
“biggest  frogs”  in  town. 

But  we  started  asking  ourselves  if  the 
other  100,000  readers  out  there  really 
wanted  our  blow-by-blow  account  of 
six-hour  City  Council  meetings,  news 
about  schools  and  the  civic  groups  that 
were  drawing  us  and  as  many  as  15 
others  to  their  weekly  luncheons. 

We  woke  up  one  day  and  realized 
that  the  publishers  of  these  new  suc¬ 
cessful  free  publications  we  were  com¬ 
peting  with  weren’t  attending  these 
weekly  luncheons,  weren’t  getting  up 
at  6:30  in  the  morning  to  attend  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  breakfast  board 
meetings  and  weren’t  filling  their  even¬ 
ings  with  civic  dinners. 

These  publishers  were  busy  back  at 
the  office  putting  out  a  newspaper  the 
new  demographics  in  our  town  could 
relate  to.  We  knew  we  had  the  ability  to 
produce  a  product  as  desirable  as  our 
new  competitors.  We  had  the  technolo¬ 
gy  to  produce  the  pages  of  events,  en¬ 
tertainment  and  restaurant  listings. 

We  found  that  if  we  were  to  respond 
to  the  new  “demographics”  our  news 
department  would  have  to  be  reorga¬ 
nized. 

Because  we  were  no  longer  asking 
our  reporters  to  sit  through  five-and  six- 
hour  City  Hall  meetings  we  were 
actually  able  to  reduce  the  number  of 
full-time  and  part-time  reporters.  We 
started  “buying”  news  stories  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Not  only  was  this  a  financial  sav¬ 
ing,  it  offered  our  readers  a  greater  vari¬ 
ety  of  coverage. 

We  are  still  in  a  transition  concerning 

(Excerpts  from  a  speech  made  at  the 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  con¬ 
vention,  held  in  Toronto,  June  24.  John¬ 
son  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Argo¬ 
naut  Newspapers,  Hermosa  Beach, 
Calif.) 
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these  changes. 

But,  in  the  coming  months  as  we  be¬ 
gin  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  reduced 
payroll,  reduced  group  health  costs  and 
reduced  payroll  taxes,  we  will  begin  to 
shift  more  and  more  of  these  savings 
into  a  better  “purchased”  features  for¬ 
mat  and  better  graphics  and  eventually 
find  ourselves  in  a  position  to  do  what 
we  know  eventually  is  necessary —  a 
four-color  front  page. 

We  started  looking  at  general  interest 
columns  and  features — something  we 
had  been  avoiding  and  actually  fighting 
off  for  years.  Suddenly,  we  found  a 
greater  interest  in  travel,  health  and 
beauty,  home  computers,  surfing  and 
patio  gardening. 

Once  we  started  looking  for  such 
topics,  they  started  tumbling  out  of  the 
woodwork.  When  the  Auto  Club  came 
by  with  a  free  column  on  how  to  keep 
old  cars  going,  we  grabbed  it.  We  made 
some  other  drastic  changes. 

I  indicated  that  we  publish  five — or 
perhaps  three — or  even  two  weekly 
newspapers. 

As  part  of  our  concern  to  adapt  to  the 
changing  demographics  of  our  com¬ 
munity,  we  have  even  changed  our 
newspaper  flag. 

Until  April,  we  published  five  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  newspapers,  which 
over  the  years  had  been  moving  into 
multiple  runs.  We  now  run  a  common 
classified  section  through  all  our 
papers. 

In  April,  we  decided  that  three  of  our 
small  weeklies  were  too  costly  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  that  the  new  demographics  of 
the  communities  really  didn’t  identify 
with  their  small  incorporated  cities — 
one  city  is  less  than  two  square  miles,  a 
second  less  than  three  square  miles. 

Instead,  problems  had  become  re¬ 
gional. 

We  brought  our  Hermosa  Beach  Re¬ 
view,  our  Manhattan  Beach  News  and 
o\XT  Redondo  Beach  Record  into  a  com¬ 
mon  newspaper  under  the  flag  of  our 
successful  Marina  del  Rey  newspaper, 
the  Argonaut. 

For  legal  notice  purposes,  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  include  the  names  of  all  three 
newspapers  on  our  pages,  but  the  news 
department  now  considers  itself  as  put¬ 
ting  together  two  editions  of  the  Argo¬ 
naut  and  our  remaining  newspaper,  the 
El  Segundo  Herald. 

El  Segundo  is  a  more  unique  com¬ 
munity,  with  one-third  of  its  residential 
population  over  60  years  old.  We 
actually  trimmed  back  the  size  of  the  El 
Segundo  Herald,  and  are  now  consider¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  publishing  two 
newspapers  from  the  community — a 


smaller  El  Segundo  Herald  for  its  long¬ 
time  and  older  residents,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Argonaut  Beach  Cities  Edi¬ 
tion  for  the  community’s  new  residents 
and  its  125,0(X)  day-time  employees, 
who  care  little  of  City  Hall  and  civic 
group  activities. 

Our  new  demographics  has  affected 
what  we  are  putting  into  our  papers. 

We  started  using  more  and  bigger 
scenic  pictures  of  boats  and  the  beach 
and  less  of  the  mayor  and  councilmen 
with  a  new  ambulance. 

We  expanded  our  What’s  On  listings 
to  include  a  free  listing  of  every  res¬ 
taurant  in  town,  its  hours  and  the  type 
of  food  available  and  whether  the  res¬ 
taurant  takes  credit  cards. 

We  asked  our  news  staff  to  bury  that 
professional  tradition  and  to  work  clos¬ 
er  with  our  ad  staff  in  developing  health 
and  beauty  special  sections. 

In  general,  we  have  shifted  from 
being  a  newspaper  which  reported 
what  “happened”  to  a  newspaper  more 
concerned  with  what  “will  happen.” 

Our  goal  was  to  use  our  news  hole  to 
get  our  readers  more  involved  in  our 
newspaper.  We  wanted  them  to  think 
of  us  as  a  guide  to  their  leisure  living. 

We  asked  our  news  staff  to  start  writ¬ 
ing  about  “upcoming”  events  such  as 
beach  volleyball  and  10-kilometer  runs, 
which  are  very  popular  in  our  area.  We 
started  a  full-page  calendar  listing  of 
events  by  day. 

We  started  cutting  back  on  making 
news  stories  out  of  every  upcoming 
civic  event  and  meeting  and  reduced 
such  notices  to  a  small  7-point  listing  in 
our  expanded  What’s  On  Section  and 
on  our  calendar  page. 

We  found  that  we  needed  a  new  ba¬ 
lance  of  hard  news  with  our  lighter  fea- 
tures.  Our  readers  do  want  local 
news — but  it  must  be  news  that  affects 
their  lives — such  as  ZIP  Code  changes, 
tamperings  with  traffic  circulation  and 
rate  increases  in  gas,  electricity  and 
phone  bills. 

We  took  a  good  look  at  our  competi¬ 
tors  and  asked  our  news  staff  to  start 
reading  them  carefully  and  to  notice 
what  USA  Today  is  doing. 

We  started  compiling  a  list  of  those 
ever-popular  trendy  “in’s”  and 
“out’s”. 

Our  demographics  is  telling  us  that  in 
our  community,  definitely  “out”  are 
the  City  Hall,  the  local  school,  the  few 
churches  that  remain,  the  Rotary  Club, 
the  Kiwanis  and  the  Lions.  (In  Marina 
del  Rey,  the  Kiwanis  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness — they  couldn’t  find  enough  mem¬ 
bers  to  keep  going.) 

In  place  of  the  “out’s”  and  the  new 
“in’s” — 10-k  runs,  health,  beauty  and 
Nautilus  exercise  and  aerobics,  patio 
gardening,  home  computers,  res¬ 
taurants  and  free  outdoor  concerts  in 
the  park. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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(Continued  from  page  13) 

Our  demographics  pattern  may  sug¬ 
gest  a  complete  disinterest  in  commun¬ 
ity.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

Instead,  we  are  seeing  a  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  such  community  events  as  out¬ 
door  concerts,  old  hometown  fairs  and 
arts  and  crafts  festivals  where  hand¬ 
made  items  are  on  display  and  for  sale. 

There  is  still  participation — but  in 
different  areas. 

So  few  turn  out  for  high  school 
sports,  that  the  school  district  now  holds 
such  events  mid-week  during  after¬ 
noons,  while  15,000  will  turn  out  for  a 
beach  volleyball  tournament  spon¬ 
sored  by  light  beer. 

Our  rush  toward  a  magazine  format 
is  prompted  by  one  other  situation  that 
you  may  or  may  not  have  in  your  com¬ 
munity — fierce  competition. 

We  are  competing  head-on  with  two 
similar  free  weekly  newspapers  and  a 
strong  daily  in  our  Beach  Cities  area.  It 
made  little  sense  to  us  to  be  the  fourth 
newspaper  covering  the  same  City  Hall 
story. 

Moreover,  a  burst  of  new  shopper 
publications  has  created  the  problem  of 
as  many  as  12  free  publications  lined  up 
in  a  row  outside  the  neighborhod 
market. 

We  had  to  do  something  to  keep  our 
share  of  the  new  demographics. 

So,  what  does  all  this  mean  to  you  in 
your  community. 

I  have  a  hunch  you  are  experiencing 
many  of  the  same  shifts  and  many  of  the 
same  challenges  to  change.  We  all  need 
to  meet  this  challenge. 

But,  before  we  can  adapt,  we  need  to 
know  the  demographics. 

We  in  the  newsroom  need  to  follow 
that  great  axiom  of  the  ad  department — 
know  your  market. 

We  have  to  know  who’s  out  there. 
Who’s  picking  up  our  paper.  And, 
who’s  reading  it. 

I  haven’t  touched  on  circulation,  but 
the  great  shift  in  circulation  patterns  of 
our  papers  since  the  end  of  last  year 
also  greatly  affects  our  news  depart¬ 
ment  and  what  type  of  news  we  now  put 
onto  our  papers. 

We  are  putting  our  papers  into  corner 
liquor  stores  and  supermarkets  and  cut¬ 
ting  back  on  door-to-door  home  de¬ 
livery. 

In  turn,  we  are  reaching  a  new  mar¬ 
ket — tourists  and  visitors. 

We  are  still  publishing  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  copies — still  reaching  the  same 
number  of  people —  but  they  are  diffe¬ 
rent  people.  We  have  traded  some  of 
our  over-60  readers  for  younger  and 
more  affluent  readers  who  spend  more 
time  and  interest  in  shopping  and 
spending  money. 

How  do  you  find  out  who  these  peo¬ 
ple  are? 

Certainly  demographics  are  all 
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around  us — coming  in  various  forms, 
ready  for  the  taking. 

Raw  figures  are  there  from  the  1980 
Census  and  closer  to  home  at  the  local 
community  development  office,  the 
school  district  and  at  agencies  re¬ 
sponsible  for  responding  to  growth 
trends. 

The  post  office  is  one  of  the  best 
sources  for  up-to-date  information. 

And,  our  SNA  office  has  ideas  on 
how  to  use  demographics  for  your 
newspaper. 

It’s  amazing  but  the  community 
newspaper  is  often  the  last  to  notice  the 
demographics  of  social  change. 

Directory  of  black 
journalists  planned 

How  many  black  journalists  are 
there  nationally?  Where  can  you  find  a 
black  editorial  writer  with  six  years  ex¬ 
perience?  Are  there  any  black  news¬ 
paper  copy  editors  working  in  Okla¬ 
homa? 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  defini¬ 
tive  answers  to  these  and  many  other 
questions  regarding  the  status  of  blacks 
in  the  media.  But  there  will  be  by  next 
June.  A  retired  Lincoln  (Mo.)  Universi¬ 
ty  professor  and  one  of  his  former  stu¬ 
dents  are  working  on  a  directory  and 
census  of  black  journalists  called 
“Who’s  What  and  Where.’’ 

Dr.  Armistead  S.  Pride,  a  Lincoln 
University  professor  emeritus,  and 
Ben  Johnson,  a  Detroit  Free  Press 
business  professor,  are  collaborating 
on  the  study.  They  plan  to  publish  their 
findings  by  next  June  in  a  combined 
census  and  directory. 

“Despite  all  of  the  attention  that  has 
been  focused  on  the  paucity  of  blacks  in 
the  media  industry,  regrettably  no  one 
has  ever  attempted  a  project  of  this 
magnitude,’’  said  Dr.  Pride.  “It’s  a 
shame  that  nothing  like  this  has  ever 
been  compiled.  Perhaps  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  blacks  in  the  media  would 
be  better.’’ 

Donrey  Media  Group 
buys  half  Interest 

Donrey  Media  Group  has  purchased 
50%  of  the  stock  of  the  Sun  Printing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  17,000  cir¬ 
culation  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Sun.  Donrey 
purchased  all  stock  owned  by  various 
members  of  the  Osborn  family. 

The  stock  purchase  was  announced 
by  Donald  W.  Reynolds,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Donrey 
Media  Group ,  and  J ones  Osborn ,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Sun  Printing  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  other  50%  of  the  stock  of  the  Sun 
Printing  Company  is  owned  by  West¬ 
ern  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which  is  owned 


Warren  J.  Reynolds,  left,  publisher  of 
Parade,  receives  the  keys  to  a  new  1 984 
automobile  from  Carlo  Vittorini,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Parade 
Publications,  Inc.  to  mark  his  retirement. 

In  honor  of  his  many  years  of  service  to  the 
company,  Reynolds  has  been  given  the 
honorary  title  of  publisher  emeritus. 
Reynolds  and  his  wife  will  live  in  Osprey, 
Fla. 

Warren  Reynolds 
retires  from  Parade 

Praising  the  contributions  of  pub¬ 
lisher  Warren  J.  Reynolds  to  the 
growth  of  Parade  magazine,  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  weekly  publication,  as 
“extraordinary,’’  Carlo  Vittorini,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Parade  Publications,  Inc., 
announced  Reynolds’  retirement  from 
the  company  he  has  served  for  nearly 
four  decades  on  June  30. 

Vittorini  said  that  in  recognition  of 
Reynolds’  long  and  devoted  service  to 
Parade  during  a  period  when  the  com¬ 
pany  experienced  dynamic  growth  he  is 
being  given  the  honorary  title  of  pub¬ 
lisher  emeritus.  During  Reynolds’  36 
years  at  Parade,  the  number  of  Parade 
distributing  newspapers  has  increased 
from  21  to  133  and  its  circulation  has 
grown  from  4,000,000  to  22,206,457. 

Publisher  of  Parade  since  1967, 
Reynolds  was  hired  by  Arthur  H.  (Red) 
Motley,  long-time  prsident  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Parade,  as  an 
advertising  sales  representative  in  Pa¬ 
rade’s  Chicago  office.  Since  joining  the 
magazine  in  1947,  Reynolds  has  seen 
revenues  increase  from  $2,298,479  to 
nearly  $160,000,000. 

In  the  1950s,  Reynolds  moved  up  the 
ladder  quickly  to  become  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office  in  1954 
and  assistant  publisher  in  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  New  York  City  headquarters  in 
1960.  He  was  elected  a  vicepresident  in 
1%2  and  named  publisher  in  1%7. 

by  the  Don  Soldwedel  family. 

The  Donrey  Media  Group  owns  46 
daily  newspapers,  45  non-daily  news¬ 
papers,  11  outdoor  advertising  com¬ 
panies,  six  radio  stations,  one  televi¬ 
sion  station,  five  cable  television  com¬ 
panies,  and  operates  in  18  states. 
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Program  growth  forces 
redesign  of  tv  guides 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  proliferation  in  television  prog¬ 
ram  choices  caused  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  cable  tv  has  created  a  revolution  in 
the  way  newspapers  design  their  Sun¬ 
day  tv  books. 

The  revamped  and  expanded  books 
have  attracted  new  advertisers,  but  the 
main  reasons  for  the  changes  are  to  bet¬ 
ter  serve  readers  and  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  from  an  expanded  TV  Guide 
and  Time  Inc.’s  new  publication,  TV 
Cable  Week. 

“I  don’t  think  there’s  any  newspaper 
that  doesn’t  give  cable  in  one  form  or 
another.  It’s  causing  visible  changes  in 
tv  books.  They’ll  look  different  graphi¬ 
cally  and  do  a  better  job  of  serving  read¬ 
ers,”  stated  Ted  Zoli,  president  of  Tor- 
rington  Tribune  Data  of  Chicago. 
“Papers  adding  cable  are  finding  that 
grids  are  economical  from  a  newsprint 
point  of  view.  The  traditional  rolling  log 
gets  lengthy  and  very  confusing.  I  think 
grids  and  specialized  breakouts  are  the 
way  of  the  future.” 

Torrington  Tribune,  a  1980  joint  ven¬ 
ture  between  Torrington  Industries  and 
the  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago,  now  sup¬ 
plies  tv  program  information  including 
customized  cable  listings  to  about  20 
newspapers,  Zoli  said. 

TV  Data,  an  affiliate  of  U nited  Media 
Enterprises,  a  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  subsidiary,  is  another  supplier 
of  tv  listings  which  is  providing  clients 
with  customized  cable  information. 

Orlando  Sentinel,  which  already  ex¬ 
panded  its  tv  book’s  grid  to  include  30 
stations  including  22  on  cable,  has  a 
second  expansion  planned  for  Septem¬ 
ber  1  to  add  even  more  stations. 

“Tv  listings  rank  right  up  there  in 
reader  interest.  I  don’t  think  you  can  do 
too  much  on  tv,”  said  Steve  Vaughn, 
executive  editor.  “In  the  first  expan¬ 
sion  the  grid  took  up  a  half  page.  In 
September  it  will  be  a  whole  page.  If  we 
want  to  compete  with  TV  Guide  and 
Cable  Week,  we  have  to  be  as  good  or 
better  than  they  are.” 

The  September  book  will  also  have 
“a  slick  cover,”  Vaughn  said,  and  fea¬ 
ture  rolling  log  listings  as  well  as  grids. 

Vaughn  commented  that  the  Sentinel 
is  a  regional  paper  and  may  have  to 
consider  zoning  its  tv  book  to 
accommodate  all  the  cable  systems  in 
its  market. 

“I  think  zoning  is  headed  our  way 
soon,  although  it  creates  a  host  of  pro¬ 
duction  problems,”  Vaughn  said.  The 
alternative  is  “an  even  greater  commit¬ 
ment  to  space,”  he  added,  noting  that 
the  present  tv  book  now  runs  between 


Program  grid 
48  and  60  pages. 

Though  Philadelphia  itself  is  still  not 
wired  for  cable,  it’s  “a  growing  force  in 
the  suburbs,”  remarked  Jim  Bavis, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  features  editor. 

Last  winter  when  the  newspaper  in¬ 
troduced  its  revised  tv  book,  TV  Week, 
Bavis  said  the  paper  decided  to  break 
its  grids  into  two  parts  for  those  who 
don’t  get  cable  and  those  who  do. 

The  Inquirer’s  tv  book  also  gives  its 
daily  rolling  log  in  two  sections  for 
cable  and  non-cable  viewers. 

“The  problem  was  to  come  up  with 
listings  that  would  be  easy  to  use,  but 
not  intrusive  to  people  who  don’t  have 
cable,”  Bavis  explained.  “We  list  all 
the  non-cable  programs  first.” 

The  tv  book  also  lists  cable  movies 
and  sports  highlights  separately  from 
over-the-air  highlights. 

“All  we’re  doing  is  educating  our 
readers  as  to  what’s  on  cable,”  Bavis 
said,  adding:  “We  no  longer  feel 
threatened  by  TV  Guide  or  TV  Cable 
Week.” 

Jerry  Tillis,  senior  vicepresident  of 
Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc.,  re¬ 
marked  of  the  new  tv  book:  “We’re 
getting  lots  of  unsolicited  favorable 
comments  from  readers.” 

Tillis  said  the  Inquirer  “heavily 
promotes”  its  tv  book  to  readers. 
“We’re  not  embarrassed  to  say  we 
have  the  best  tv  book  in  the  market.  Its 
role  in  the  overall  mix  on  Sunday  is 
very,  very  significant.” 
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In  addition,  the  paper  is  developing  a 
new  marketing  plan  for  cable  operators 
with  the  goal  of  getting  them  to  adver¬ 
tise  their  program  offerings  in  the  tv 
book,  Tillis  said. 

“Slick  presentation,  such  as  gate- 
folds,”  has  also  helped  attract  retailers 
“who  weren’t  in  a  tv  book  before,” 
Tillis  noted.  Gimbels  used  a  gatefold  in 
the  tv  book  to  advertise  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Strawbridge  &  Clothier  used  a  tv 
book  gatefold  to  promote  a  sale  on  bed- 
sheets  and  towels. 

Tillis  said  special  equipment  is 
needed  to  make  the  gatefolds,  and  In¬ 
quirer  has  a  local  offset  printer  produce 
its  tv  book. 

San  Antonio  Light's  tv  book  now 
runs  to  80  pages  and  lists  22  stations  in 
all,  18  on  cable. 

Kathy  Overstreet,  TV  Week  editor, 
said  the  redesign  of  the  book  included 
switching  from  a  four-column  to  a  five- 
column  format  and  adding  20  pages. 

The  Light  also  greatly  expanded  its 
features  in  the  tv  book  including  a  cov¬ 
er  story,  three  pages  of  gossip  and  color 
photos,  two  pages  for  soaps,  two  pages 
for  tv  sports,  a  tv  columnist  page  and  a 
tv  film  critics  column,  Overstreet  said. 

The  expanded  book  has  started 
attracting  ads  from  cable  stations, 
“particularly  the  local  ones,”  she 
observed.  Diet  centers  and  home  im¬ 
provement  centers  also  advertise  in  the 
tv  book,  she  said. 

“For  each  day  we  run  seven  pages 
for  logs  and  grids,”  Overstreet  re¬ 
marked.  “The  grids  run  across  the  top 
of  the  page,  about  three  inches  deep, 
and  the  logs  are  underneath.” 

Overstreet  said  the  rolling  logs  have 
all  the  channel  listings  and  offer  high¬ 
lights  but  commented  the  grids  still  do 
not  contain  all  of  the  available  cable 
channels. 

“Every  channel  wants  to  be  in  the 
grid,  and  we  just  can’t  accommodate 
them  all,”  she  said.  “We  try  to  juggle 
what  to  put  in.” 

Finding  room  to  list  all  the  cable  ser¬ 
vices  is  a  problem  facing  many  news¬ 
papers.  David  Cuthbert,  editor  of  New 
Orleans  Times  Picayune! States-ltem's 
Focus  section,  said  his  paper  estab¬ 
lished  a  “floor”  of  5,000  viewers  in  the 
9-parish  area  for  testing  a  cable 
program. 

“We  just  couldn’t  fit  them  all  in,” 
Cuthbert  stated.  “A  process  of  selec¬ 
tivity  is  the  only  way  to  do  it.” 

New  Orleans  is  scheduled  to  have  a 
50-channel  system,  and  Cuthbert  said 
the  New  Orleans  paper  “will  cross  that 
bridge  when  we  come  to  it”  about  fit¬ 
ting  in  all  the  channels. 

The  Times  Picayune/States-Item 
currently  lists  about  15  channels  in  its 
grid  as  well  as  “complete”  rolling  log, 
Cuthbert  said. 

“We  did  it  before  TV  Guide  did,” 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Sunday  paper  tailored 
to  Califs  lifestyle 

Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  has 
started  a  trial  Sunday  newspaper  with 
magazine  styling,  full-color  photos  and 
ads  and  a  bright,  flashy  makeup  on  high 
quality  paper. 

A  total  of  10,000  copies  of  the  pro¬ 
totype  called  the  Los  Angeles  Sunday 
Herald  were  first  delivered  June  19. 
About  8,900  of  them  went  to  residents 
selected  to  provide  a  demographic 
cross-section  of  the  city.  The  rest  were 
handed  out  to  advertisers  and  other  in¬ 
terested  parties. 

A  Herald  Examiner  spokesman  said 
the  paper  will  be  delivered  in  this  man¬ 
ner  for  six  consecutive  weeks.  During 
that  time  a  research  team  will  conduct 
three  telephone  surveys  to  test  reader 
reaction,  he  added. 

Most  of  the  recipients  of  the  new 
paper  are  not  Herald  Examiner  subscri¬ 
bers,  who  will  continue  to  get  the  regu¬ 
lar  Sunday  paper  during  the  test  period. 

The  two  left-hand  columns  index 
news  and  features  inside,  where  more 
color  photos  and  graphs  are  found.  A 
colored  weather  map  also  gives  surfing 
conditions. 

The  June  19  issue  also  offered  a 
“Sports”  and  a  "Final  Sports"  section 
and  other  sections  labeled  “Style," 
"Arts."  and  "Omnibus,”  which  fea¬ 
tures  magazine-type  features  and  the 
opinion  pages. 

The  72-page  paper  has  the  same  com¬ 
ics,  television  guide  and  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  as  the  regular  Sunday  Herald  Ex¬ 
aminer. 


Publication  targets 
newly-moved  people 

New  Connections,  a  magazine  de¬ 
signed  to  reach  newly-moved  house¬ 
holds,  has  been  introduced  by  Reuben 
H.  Donnelley  (a  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
company). 

The  magazine,  which  is  hoping  for  a 
circulation  of  over  3.5  million  house¬ 
holds  in  13  markets  the  first  year,  will 
be  distributed  at  no  charge  to  new  mov¬ 
ers  by  participating  public  utilities.  In 
California,  for  instance,  the  Pacific 
Telephone  Company  will  distribute  the 
full-color  publication  to  customers  in 
Los  Angeles,  Orange  County,  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco,  San  Jose  and 
Sacramento. 

“The  system  of  distribution  is  so  effi¬ 
cient  and  unique  that  within  ten  days  of 
ordering  a  utility  connection,  the  new 
mover  will  have  the  publication  in 
hand,”  said  Rick  Del  Mastro,  the 
magazine's  publisher  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 
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First  edition 


Buddy  Hayden,  publisher,  said  he  and 
Herald  editor  Mary  Anne  Dolan  planned 
the  paper  with  Southern  California’s  lifes¬ 
tyle  in  mind.  Dolan  told  E&P  the  Sunday 
Herald  reflects  ideas  she  has  about  the 
newspaper  and  the  direction  she  believes 
journalism  is  going  today. 

The  original  prototype  of  the  paper 
was  prepared  January  30.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Jackie  Young  of  Toronto  and 
Michael  Keegan,  senior  editor  and 
head  of  graphics  at  the  Herald. 

According  to  the  Herald  spokesman, 
20  new  editorial  employees  were  hired 
on  a  temporary  basis  to  help  write  and 
edit  the  prototype. 


New  Connections,  which  is  requiring 
a  $5  million  investment  to  go  national, 
contains  local  and  general  editorial 
material.  The  local  editions — which  in¬ 
clude  ads — provide  lists  of  public  and 
private  agencies,  health  care  facilities, 
goods  and  services,  recreational  places 
and  activities,  and  where  to  shop  and 
dine  to  help  residents  quickly  adapt  to 
their  new  communities.  Core  editorial 
pages  contain  advice  on  such  topics  as 
decorating,  security,  energy,  home 
care,  and  repair. 

Companies  selling  products  like 
furniture,  home  entertainment  items, 
home  appliances,  floor  and  wall  cover¬ 
ings,  and  security  systems  are  consi¬ 
dered  prime  advertising  prospects  for 
the  publication,  according  to  New  Con¬ 
nections. 

The  magazine,  which  is  hoping  for  a 
circulation  of  over  7  million  households 
in  more  than  35  markets  after  three 
years,  was  initially  introduced  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  in  1981  and  then  in 
Pittsburgh.  The  ad  revenues  generated 
by  the  two  pilot  books  exceeded  $  1  mil¬ 
lion. 


TV  guides 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Cuthbert  observed.  "The  editors  here 
felt  it  was  a  smart  thing  to  get  in  there .  ” 

Cuthbert  noted  that  the  New  Orleans 
paper  includes  the  Focus  section  in  its 
free  weekly  Advertiser  in  order  "to 
compete  with  a  free  paper  across  the 
river.” 

Even  when  space  is  found  to  list 
more  cable  programs,  Cuthbert  doubts 
the  paper  will  include  the  Playboy 
channel  in  its  tv  book.  "I’d  be  surprised 
if  they  added  Playboy.  We  refuse  x- 
rated  movies,”  he  said. 

Christian  Broadcasting  Network  is 
another  program  the  New  Orleans  paper 
does  not  list,  Cuthbert  said,  because 
“it’s  difficult  to  get  an  accurate  listing 
from  them.” 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  still  another 
newspaper  in  the  process  of  revamping 
its  tv  book  in  order  to  expand  its  cable 
lisitings. 

The  target  date  for  the  revised  book 
is  September. 

"The  current  book  is  32  pages  and 
we’re  expanding  it  to  40  pages,”  said 
John  Kiesewetter,  features  editor. 
"We  decided  to  add  more  program  in¬ 
formation  than  stories.”  The  new  in¬ 
formation  will  include  a  broadcast 
movie  and  cable  movie  digest  and 
sports  digest,  he  said. 

Kiesewetter  noted  that  cable  came 
first  to  the  suburbs  and  then  to  the  city. 

“We  started  listing  cable  a  couple  of 
years  ago  when  it  first  came  to  the 
area,”  Kiesewetter  said.  "We  realized 
our  readers  were  getting  it  and  decided 
we  better  have  cable  information  as 
well.” 

Rocky  Mountain  News  started  in¬ 
cluding  a  grid  with  10  cable  stations  and 
8  over-the-air  stations  on  May  1.  The 
rolling  log  only  lists  the  over-the-air 
stations. 

"We  had  a  lot  of  calls  for  it  (cable),” 
said  Patty  McCloskey,  assistant  to  the 
tv  editor.  “There  are  too  many  sta¬ 
tions.  We  picked  the  10  that  we  thought 
get  would  get  the  most  interest.” 

McCloskey  said  putting  cable  in  the 
rolling  log  "seemed  to  confuse  people 
who  didn’t  get  it.  The  people  who  got 
cable  wanted  to  know,  so  we  added  the 
grid.” 

Orange  County  Register  and  San 
Diego  Union  and  Tribune  are  three 
more  newspapers  which  list  cable  prog¬ 
rams  but  are  still  trying  to  find  ways  to 
expand  their  listings  to  include  even 
more. 

"We  made  some  major  changes  in 
the  last  six  months,”  said  Barry  Kolt- 
now,  tv  editor  of  the  Register.  He  said 
the  paper  includes  the  pay  cable  stations 
and  superstations  in  both  its  grid  and 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Naisbitt  predicts  end 
of  classified  ads 


The  megatrend  king  looked  out  at  the 
roomful  of  newspaper  promotion  man¬ 
agers  and  announced  they  would  hold 
onto  their  kingdoms  if  their  products 
began  offering  readers  intelligence  and 
knowledge. 

“We  are  absolutely  drowning  in  in¬ 
formation  and  data,”  John  Naisbitt  told 
members  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association  during 
their  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  recent¬ 
ly.  “And  we  are  starved  for  intelli¬ 
gence,  we  are  starved  for  knowledge.” 

Claiming  that  the  “more  technology 
you  put  into  a  society,  the  more  you 
want  to  be  with  people,”  Naisbitt  said 
that  newspapers  offer  the  “high  touch” 
(of  people)  to  the  high  technology  of 
society.  “And  if  you  take  up  the  task  of 
converting  information  to  knowledge, 
you  will  be  high  touch  for  a  long  time.” 

While  newspapers  may  be  here  to 
stay,  they  may  have  to  forfeit  some  of 
their  traditional  contents  which  do  not 
appeal  to  a  broad  segment  of  their  read¬ 
ership. 

“Newspapers  have  not  changed  in 
350  years.  (You)  keep  adding  things  but 
(you)  don’t  ever  shed  anything,”  Nais¬ 
bitt  said,  adding  that  “subscribing  to 
the  Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times  was  like  receiving  an  unabridged 
copy  of  “The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire”  every  morning.” 

The  “Megatrends”  author  predicted 
that  more  dailies  will  be  forced  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  special  sections  targeted  at 
specific  audiences  and  also  may  have  to 
abandon  some  of  their  agate  contents. 
“I’m  afraid  you’re  going  to  have  to  give 
up  the  want  ads,  too.  I  never  read  them 
and  many  people  don’t.  There  are 
pounds  of  classifieds  delivered  on  my 
doorstep  on  precious  newsprint.” 

Basing  his  prognostications  on  the 
country’s  move  from  a  centralized  to  a 
decentralized  society,  Naisbitt  said  the 
specialization  trend  had  already 
affected  the  magazine  industry  and 
would  soon  hit  the  television  networks. 

He  cited  the  demise  of  the  general 
purpose  magazines  and  the  emergence 
of  some  13,000  special  interest  publica¬ 
tions.  “ABC,  CBS  and  NBC  will  be  the 
{Saturday  Evening)  Post,  Life  and 
Look  of  the  80s.  By  the  end  of  the  de¬ 
cade,  they  will  have  fewer  than  half  the 
viewers  they  have  now  as  viewership 
goes  up. 

Considering  the  accelerating  move 
toward  decentralization,  Naisbitt  cal¬ 
led  it  “very  tough  and  very  brave”  of 
Gannett  to  launch  a  national  newspaper. 
Referring  to  USA  Today,  he  said, 
“Communications  is  increasingly  be- 
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coming  a  process  of  being  entertained 
with  information.” 

But  while  the  information  explosion 
continues  to  gain  momentum,  the  au¬ 
thor  said,  the  American  literacy  rate 
continues  to  decline. 

“Just  as  we  are  getting  more  and 
more  into  the  need  for  literacy  .  .  . 
education  is  letting  us  down.  It  is  a 
powerful  mismatch.  This  is  the  first 
generation  in  American  history  to 
graduate  with  less  skills  than  their  pa¬ 
rents.” 

Naisbitt  urged  his  audience  to  help 
combat  the  problem,  insisting  that 
“there’s  nothing  more  important  on 
America’s  agenda.” 

Another  roster  of  speakers  also 
addressed  the  future  during  INPA’s 
four-day  meeting. 

Introduced  by  two  somersaulting 
midgets,  accompanied  by  a  taped  car¬ 
nival  refrain,  Jim  Hoge,  Stanton  Cook 
and  William  Marcil  handed  out  their 
predictions. 

The  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  called  on  his  audience  to  “discern 
trends  accurately  and  to  enthusiastical¬ 
ly  participate  in  the  planning  necessary 
to  respond  to  them.” 

Cook  said  that  promotion  managers 
must  play  an  important  role  in  “detect¬ 
ing  social  change  and  behavioral 
trends.  Your  access  to  research  find¬ 
ings,  not  only  our  own  but  those  of 
industry  and  the  academic  world, 
together  with  your  training  as  obser¬ 
vers  uniquely  equip  you  to  be  players  in 
the  new  era  of  information.” 

Calling  them  to  “catalysts”  within 
their  own  companies  because  of  their 
ability  to  cross  over  traditional  organi¬ 
zational  boundaries.  Cook  told  the 
managers  that  their  most  effective  con¬ 
tribution  would  be  to  provide  “clear, 
sensibly-based  plans  for  participation 
in  the  information  society.” 

“What  publishers  need  is  solid  in¬ 
formation,  properly  interpreted  re¬ 
search  and  conclusions  that  are  more 
than  mere  catch-words  for  action.” 

He  asked  them  to  begin  considering 
how  they  would  market  a  newspaper’s 
content  through  videotex  systems  or 
the  80%  of  “information  we  receive 
each  day”  that  we  never  use. 

“Within  the  newspaper  itself  we 
must  learn  to  speak  more  directly  and 
authoritatively  toward  special  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  readership  and  indeed, 
potential  readership,”  Cook  said. 

The  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  declared  that  while  the  indus¬ 
try’s  good  news  was  encouraging  last 
year — a  one  million  copy  gain  in  cir¬ 


culation,  and  an  all-time  $900  million 
gain  in  ad  revenue — the  bad  news 
leaves  newspapers  with  “plenty  to  do 
to  make  it  better.” 

As  examples,  Hoge  pointed  to  de¬ 
clining  penetration  figures  the  public’s 
tendency  to  believe  that  news  events 
are  depicted  more  accurately  on  televi¬ 
sion  than  in  newspapers,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  battle  for  reader  time  and  adver¬ 
tiser  revenue  from  a  host  “of  competi¬ 
tors  including  the  postal  service,  shop¬ 
per  weeklies,  the  electronic  media,  per¬ 
sonal  computers  and  national  newspa¬ 
pers  as  well  as  radio  and  tv.” 

Hoge  also  said  that  “readers  appear 
to  have  more  appetite  for  international 
news,  and  less  for  local  news  than  most 
newspaper  publishers  appear  to  be¬ 
lieve.” 

The  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
publisher  of  the  Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum 
took  a  more  upbeat  approach  and  urged 
his  audience  to  sing  the  praises  of  news¬ 
papers  in  their  local  communities. 

“We  too  often  miss  the  boat  by  not 
getting  information  to  the  American 
people  about  newspaper  successes  and 
challenges,”  Marcil  declared.  “We 
must  speak  out  more  than  we  have,  and 
it  must  be  done  at  the  local  level.  Your 
promotion  experts  can  lead  the  way  in 
each  of  your  communities  by  telling 
your  customers  that  we’re  alive  and 
well  and  that  we  provide  a  service — 
available  nowhere  else — at  a  very  good 
price.” 

In  closing,  Marcil  said  that  if  news¬ 
papers  “don’t  work  harder  to  build  read¬ 
er  and  advertiser  confidence,”  they 
will  find  themselves  “shunned  and 
ignored,”  just  like  the  auto  and  ap¬ 
pliance  industry. 


Cap  Cities  sets 
$200M  bond  sale 

Capital  Cities  Communications,  Inc. 
announced  that  it  has  filed  a  Rule  415 
shelf  registration  statement  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
covering  the  proposed  public  offering 
of  $200  million  principal  amount  of  sub¬ 
ordinated  sinking  fund  debentures,  due 
June  15,  2013. 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  underwriting 
group,  which,  subject  to  market  condi¬ 
tions,  is  expected  to  offer  the  deben¬ 
tures  to  the  public  in  mid  to  late  June. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinated  debentures  will  be  added  to 
the  company’s  general  funds  for  use  in 
possible  future  acquisitions,  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  and  other  general  corporate 
purposes. 
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Members  of  media  study 
group  are  named 


A  Republican  senator,  a  stockbrok¬ 
er,  the  president  of  American  Universi¬ 
ty  and  the  Washington  Post  ombuds¬ 
man  are  among  the  people  who  have 
been  named  to  serve  on  a  commission 
to  study  the  role  of  the  media. 

"The  National  Commission  on  a 
Free  and  Responsible  Media,"  is  being 
conducted  by  Citizens  Choice,  a 
75,000-member  lobbying  group  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

In  the  next  year,  the  group  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  hold  hearings  on  different 
aspects  of  the  media  and  their  impact 
on  society.  The  hearings  are  scheduled 
to  take  place  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Washington,  Dallas  and  New 
York. 

The  results  of  the  commission  will  be 
released  in  a  report  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearings. 

“The  purpose  (of  the  commission)  is 
to  try  and  find  out  what  the  public  is 
thinking  about  the  media,"  said 
Leonard  J.  Theberge,  president  of  the 
Media  Institute  and  one  of  the  30  com¬ 
mission  members.  "It  is  a  good  means 
of  raising  the  level  of  discussion,"  he 
added. 

Theberge  said  he  is  interested  in  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  group  because  three  of 
the  six  hearings  will  focus  on  the 
media's  relationship  to  the  economy 
and  business.  The  Media  Institute  is  a 
non-profit  research  organization  which 
studies  those  same  relationships,  he 
said, 

The  other  hearings  will  examine:  The 
effect  of  the  technology  explosion  on 
the  media,  journalism  and  interest 
groups  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  commission  members  were 
chosen  because  "they  represent  a  good 
cross-section  of  business,  government, 
academia  and  special  interest  groups," 
said  Keith  Collins,  director  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  for  Citizen's  Choice. 

Chairman  of  the  group  is  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Mclnnes,  S.J.,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities.  The  other  members  are: 

James  C.  Armstrong-director  of 
Corporate  Policy  Analysis  for  AT&T. 

William  L.  Armstrong-U.S.  Senator 
(R-Colorado). 

Roy  L.  Ash,  Ash  Capital  Corpor¬ 
ation;  director  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  1973-1975. 

Richard  Berendzen-president  of 
American  University. 

Rick  Bond-director  of  Political  Oper¬ 
ations  for  the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Thomsa  Cookerly,  president  of 
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Allbritton  Communications  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  ;  chairman  of  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  ABC  Network  Affiliates. 

John  Dealy-distinguished  professor 
of  Business  Administration  at  George¬ 
town  University;  Executive  Fellow  of 
Telecommunications  at  the  Brookings 
Institute. 

Harry  D.  Dixon,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
American  Bankruptcy  Institute. 

Kim  Gantz,  producer  and  managing 
editor  of  TV  Key,  a  syndicated  televi¬ 
sion  preview  service;  producer  and  co¬ 
host  of  "All  About  TV." 

William  H.  Genge-president  of  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  Ex¬ 
ecutives. 

James  Hayes-chairman  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Management  Association. 

Judith  D.  Hines-secretary  of  the 
First  Amendment  Congress;  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Foundation. 

Donald  H.  Johnston-associate  dean 
of  the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism; 
former  writer  and  editor  for  the  New 
York  Times. 

Victor  Lasky-author  and  commen¬ 
tator. 

Marty  Linsky-assistant  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Politics  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  School  of  Government,  Har¬ 
vard  U niversity ;  former  editorial  writer 
for  the  Boston  Globe. 

Robert  McCloskey-ombudsman  for 
the  Washington  Post. 

Neil  Offen-president  of  the  Direct 
Selling  Association. 

Stephen  Nevas-chief  legal  corres¬ 
pondent  for  Cable  News  Network;  for¬ 
mer  First  Amendment  counsel  for  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

Ford  Rowan-communications 
attorney;  reporter  for  Independent 
Network  News;  former  reporter  for 
NBC  News. 

Martin  Rubinstein-president  of 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  Inc.  in 
Arlington,  Virginia. 

James  H.  Sammons,  M.D. -executive 
vicepresident  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Herbert  Schmertz-vicepresident  of 
public  affairs  for  Mobil  Oil  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Herbert  Sohn,  M.D.,J.D. -chairman 
of  public  affairs  for  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society ;  secretary  of  the  board 
of  trustees  at  the  University  of  Health 
Sciences,  Chicago  Medical  School. 

William  Sweeney-deputy  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee. 

William  Taylor-president  of  the 


American  Society  of  Association  Ex¬ 
ecutives. 

Henry  Viscardi,  Jr. -chairman  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Hand¬ 
icapped;  founder  of  the  Human  Re¬ 
source  Center. 

Julia  Walsh-Chairman  of  Julia  Walsh 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  a  brokerage  firm  in 
Washington. 

James  R.  Whelan-editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Times. 

UPl  news  online 
in  California 

United  Press  International  is  making 
its  news  report  available  to  Dialog  In¬ 
formation  Services,  a  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
firm  specializing  in  electronic  database 
publishing. 

“UPl  News"  on  Dialog  includes  all 
stories  currently  being  transmitted  by 
UPl  in  the  general  news,  columns  and 
standingfeatures,  financial  news,  inter¬ 
national  news  commentaries,  and 
Washington  D.C.  news  categories. 

The  news  in  the  UPl  file  on  Dialog 
will  be  available  to  users  48  hours  after 
it  was  transmitted  to  the  wire  service's 
subscribers. 

The  price  for  searching  either  the 
current  file  or  the  back  file  of  U  PI  News 
will  be  $85  a  connect  hour  and  250  per 
full  record  printed  off-line. 

Brehm  group  buys 
four  Ind.  weeklies 

Four  weekly  newspapers  in  Warrick 
County,  Ind.  were  sold  to  Brehm  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  a  company  which 
owns  daily  newspapers  in  Illinois,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Iowa  and  California. 

C.  Richard  Johnson,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Warrick  Newspapers  since 
1935,  and  W.J.  Brehm,  president  of 
Brehm  Communications,  announced 
the  sale  Monday.  The  purchase  price 
was  not  disclosed. 

Included  in  the  sale  are  Boonville 
Standard,  founded  in  1875;  Warrick 
Enquirer,  1886;  and  Chandler  Post, 
1963. 

Brehm  Communications,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Downey,  Calif.,  is  the  parent 
company  of  the  Daily  Republican  Reg¬ 
ister  in  Mount  Carmel,  111.,  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Clarion,  the  Evansville  Penny 
Pincher  and  Oakland  City  Journal,  the 
latter  three  in  Indiana. 

The  company  also  owns  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Keokuk  and  Fort  Madison, 
Iowa,  and  Auburn,  Calif.,  and  more 
than  20  other  weekly  and  twice-weekly 
publications  in  California  and  the  Mid¬ 
west. 

Johnson  is  to  continue  as  publisher  of 
the  papers  and,  with  his  wife,  Verna 
Louise,  will  act  as  consultant  to  the 
buyers. 
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THE  REUTER 
NEWS  REPORT. 
HERE  TODAY. 
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When  newspapers  are  looking  for  stability  and  integrity  in  spot  news  coverage,  without  the  cost  of  a  me-too  service, 

The  Reuter  News  Report  is  the  answer  more  than  ever  before. 

Edited  in  New  York,  The  Reuter  News  Report  combines  our  unmatched  international  coverage  and  our  constantly  expanding 
U.S.  coverage  to  create  a  unique  news  service  available  around  the  clock,  seven  days  a  week. 

With  Reuters,  it’s  excellence  all  the  way  -  editoriaUy,  financially,  technically. 

Editorially  -  Last  year  Reuters  opened  nine  new  bureaus,  including  three  more  in  the  United  States-  in  Houston,  Dallas  and 
Detroit.  These  new  bureaus  were  supplemented  by  additional  reporting  and  editing  staff  added  in  existing  bureaus, 
including  specialists  in  energy,  politics  and  communications.  And  more  new  bureaus  are  coming  this  year. 

Financially  -  Steady  editorial  expansion  has  been  made  possible  by  the  impressive  gains  in  revenues  and  profits  Reuters 
has  achieved  in  recent  years.  Revenues  in  1982  totalled  $291.5  million,  and  profits  were  $59.2  million. 

Technically  -  Earlier  this  year  Reuters  signed  a  $3.6  million  contract  with  Sll  of  Sacramento  for  a  new  state-of-the-art 
electronic  editing  system  which  will  enable  us  to  deliver  news  with  greater  flexibility  and  speed.  This  commitment  is  just 
part  of  the  $50  million  Reuters  is  spending  on  capital  investments  to  assure  those  it  serves  of  the  fastest,  most  efficient  news 
delivery  possible. 

Reuters  -  Excellence  in  News  Today  and  Tomorrow 


To  find  out  more  about  The  Reuter  News  Report,  contact  the  Manager  Media  Services  at  (212)  732-2521 , 
or  send  the  coupon  to  Reuters,  80  Broad  Street,  New  York,  NY  10004. 
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ANPA  discount  hazards 
related  to  VDT  usage 


An  executive  from  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s 
Research  Institute  told  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Newspaper  Personnel 
Relations  Association  in  Washington 
that  there  is  “no  evidence”  that  VDTs 
pose  a  radiation  danger  to  employees. 

“We  at  the  Research  Institute  be¬ 
lieve  the  VDT  issue  is  more  psycholo¬ 
gical  or  political , ’  ’  said  George  Cashau , 
director  of  research  for  ANPA/RI. 
“We’ve  done  lab  testing  and  really 
can’t  find  any  problem  except  on  the 
ergonomics  issue  and  that  is  between 
man  and  machine.” 

Cashau  told  NPRA  that  “no  matter 
what  you  do”  to  alleviate  fears  about 
VDTs,  “people  are  going  to  be  afraid. 
Those  fears  are  out  there.” 

Cashau  said  the  VDT  radiation  issue 
was  being  exploited  by  groups  “look¬ 
ing  for  shorter  work  weeks,  longer  rest 
breaks,  more  people  hired,  or  who  have 
something  else  to  gain.” 

Bernadette  Pogozelski,  ANPA/Rl  in¬ 
dustrial  hygienist,  said  the  “testing  of 
thousands  of  terminals  has  not  shown 
any  problems”  with  either  ionizing  or 
non-ionizing  radiation.  She  said  that 
although  VDTs  internally  produce  low- 
energy  x-rays,  “the  possibility  of  leak¬ 
age  is  virtually  non-existent.” 

Pogozelski  stated  the  American 
Academy  of  Opthalmologists  “consid¬ 
ers  VDTs  to  be  safe”  and  remarked 
there  “is  no  evidence  VDTs  pose  a 
radiation  hazard.” 

Pogozelski  said  such  VDT  associ¬ 
ated  maladies  as  eye  strain  and  fatigue 
and  burning  and  itching  eyes  were  the 
result  of  “ambient  lighting  glare,  con¬ 
trast  and  brightness”  rather  than  the 
terminals  themselves.  She  also  said 
there  was  no  evidence  that  VDTs  cause 
birth  abnormalities  or  endanger  preg¬ 
nant  women. 

Pogozelski  stated  that  “eye  strain  is 
the  biggest  issue”  surrounding  VDT 
use,  but  she  said  employees  “need  to 
make  sure  their  eyes  are  in  good  shape. 
Fatigue  results  from  uncorrected  visual 
problems.” 

She  added  that  VDT  workstations  re¬ 
quire  less  light  than  other  areas. 

Cashau  and  Richard  Neergaard, 
assistant  environmental  coordinator  of 
ANPA/RI,  also  addressed  the  subjects 
of  noise  control  and  toxic  or  hazardous 
wastes  in  newspaper  production  facili¬ 
ties. 

Cashau  said  newspapers  should 
“make  sure”  they  are  in  compliance 
with  Hearing  Conservation  regulations 
because  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  is  “starting  to 
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issue  citations.” 

Cashau  added  that  newspapers 
“have  not  been  hit  hard  yet”  and  said 
OSH  A  has  been  issuing  citations  “to 
industry  in  general.” 

Cashau  said  that  most  of  the  citations 
have  come  in  the  areas  of  audiometric 
testing  and  in  training  employees  how 
to  protect  their  hearing. 

Cashau  noted  that  there  are  several 
class  action  suits  around  the  country 
involving  pressroom  employees  who 
are  suing  ink,  paper  and  press  manufac¬ 
turers  over  cancers  and  other  illnesses 
they  believe  resulted  from  exposure  to 
ink  mist  and  paper  dust.  Cashau  said 
newspapers  were  not  directly  involved 
in  these  suits.  He  said  pressmen  trying 
to  get  Workmen’s  Compensation  for 
pulmonary  disorders  they  claim  are 
newspaper  job-related  will  be  “very 
much  in  the  forefront  this  year.” 

Neergaard  told  NPRA  that  17  states, 

8  cities,  and  one  county  now  have 
“Right  to  Know”  laws  which  require 
that  employees  be  given  detailed  in¬ 
formation  of  the  toxic  and  hazardous 
chemicals  contained  in  materials  used 
where  they  work. 

He  said  ANPA/RI  is  compiling  “de¬ 
tailed  recommendations”  for  how 
newspapers  can  comply  with  Right  to 
Know  laws  in  their  states.  He  said 
newspapers  should  begin  to  develop  a 
list  of  all  the  chemical  products  they 
use,  who  are  the  manufacturers  or  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  how  the  material  is 
stored.  “This  will  also  be  useful  to  the 
fire  department  if  they  have  to  come  to 
yourplant  to  fight  afire,”  he  remarked. 

He  added  that  what  is  considered  a 
toxic  or  hazardous  chemical  “varies 
from  state  to  state.” 

Neergaard  noted  that  enforcement  of 
Right  to  Know  laws  and  other  toxic 
waste  statutes  at  newspapers  “so  far  is 
non-existent.  But  that  could  change  at 
any  time,  especially  if  the  media  begins 
scrutinizing  how  agencies  are  enforcing 
the  Right  to  Know  laws.” 

Neergaard  said  that  most  newspapers 
have  not  had  any  problems  with 
regulations  concerning  waste  water 
disposal.  He  said  ANPA  will  help 
newspapers  test  their  waste  water  if 
states  require  such  testing  be  done. 

As  for  solid  wastes,  he  said  most 
newspaper  inks  and  solvents  fell  under 
this  category  if  they  were  disposed  of  in 
drums  and  most  were  classified  as  non- 
hazardous.  Neergaard  said  solid 
wastes  from  newspapers  falling  into  the 
hazardous  category  tended  to  be  “sol¬ 
vents  with  flash  points  below  140  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.” 


Neergaard  also  recommended  that 
newspapers  conduct  an  industrial 
hygiene  survey  at  their  plants  not  only 
for  toxic  and  hazardous  wastes  but  for 
ink  mist  and  paper  dust  levels  ‘  ‘for  your 
own  protection  so  you  know  what’s 
there.” 

Madison  Newspapers 
offers  WATS  services 

Madison  Newspapers  has  been 
granted  exclusive  use  of  the  national 
WATS  number  1-800-CLASS  AD. 
MNl  also  gained  rights  to  the  local 
CLASS  AD  phone  number,  252-7723. 

MNl  publishes  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  and  Capital  Times. 

Rebecca  Bjork,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  said  MNl  will  use  its 
WATS  number  initially  to  promote 
classified  advertising,  particularly  em¬ 
ployment  ads,  throughout  the  state  of 
Wisconsin.  She  said  future  plans  in¬ 
clude  promoting  the  number  nationally 
for  employment  ads  and  “other  ideas  1 
can’t  divulge  at  the  moment.” 

The  WATS  service  will  be  installed 
in  about  a  week,  and  MNl  plans  to  be¬ 
gin  promoting  the  service  within  Wis¬ 
consin  in  July,  Bjork  said.  MNl  also 
recently  began  offering  Dial-lt  tele¬ 
phone  service  enabling  callers  to  re¬ 
ceive  news,  sports,  and  financial  in¬ 
formation. 

In  addition,  the  company  sells  local 
advertising  for  four  cable  networks: 
CNN,  USA,  ESPN,  and  Music  TV; 
and  will  add  Cable  Health  Network  and 
The  National  Network  on  July  1.  MNl 
also  operates  a  cable  channel  of  video 
programming  and  Dow  Jones  Cable 
News,  a  text  service,  called  MAIN  for 
Madison  Area  Information  Network. 

Harte-Hanks  acquires 
Meredith  plant  in  N.M. 

Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc. 
has  purchased  the  assets  of  Meredith 
Corporation’s  commercial  printing  op¬ 
eration  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
Included  in  the  acquisition  is  the  Valen¬ 
cia  County  News-Bulletin,  a  twice 
weekly  newspaper  covering  Valencia 
County,  N.M. 

The  announcement  of  the  sale  comes 
in  the  wake  of  an  announcement  that 
the  Meredith  Corp.,  a  Des  Moines- 
based  publisher,  was  folding  two  free 
circulation  newspapers,  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  Sun,  a  twice  weekly,  and  the  Rio 
Rancher  Roadrunner,  a  weekly  {E&P, 
June  11,  1983). 

The  commercial  printing  operation 
will  become  part  of  Harte-Hanks 
Direct  Marketing/Albuquerque,  which 
also  includes  a  direct  mail  system  serv¬ 
ing  five  states  and  an  alternate  delivery 
operation  that  distributes  advertising 
materials  in  Albuquerque.  Terms  of  the 
sale  were  not  disclosed. 
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A  modular  system 
for  offset 
conversions 


The  Headliner®  Offset  press  offers  you  all  the  features 
and  productivity  you  expect  from  a  double-width  press. 
Yet  its  modular  design  lets  you  buy  as  much  or  as  little 
equipment  as  you  want  to  fit  your  needs,  your  budget, 
your  products  and  your  future  market  requirements. 

Flexible,  compact  design.  Use  your  existing  substruc¬ 
ture  and  reels-tensions-pasters,  or  folders  and  angle 
bars,  or  both.  Even  with  6'9"  unit  spacing,  the  Headliner 
Offset  will  give  you  21"  aisles.  Or  install  a  complete,  new 
60,000  pph  Headliner  Offset  press  system. 

Color  flexibility.  Choose  the  color  capability  you  need 
from  three  arrangements:  A  unit  with  half-deck  for  true 
offset  spot  and  process  color.  A  color  couple  for  color  on 
either  side  of  the  web.  A  color  cylinder  for  certain  spot 
color  applications.  The  press  is  available  with  open  foun¬ 
tain  or  Injector  inking  arid  the  Goss  Color  Control  System 


for  remote  ink  setting.  Choose  the  electronic  Goss  Press 
Control  System  and  Page  Area  Reader  as  added  aids  to 
productivity.  The  Headliner  Offset  is  designed  for  quality 
printing,  fast  makeready  and  reliability,  with  special  noise 
abatement  provisions. 

Product  flexibility.  The  new  Goss  Regent  2:1  muiti-web- 
width  folder,  with  or  without  the  optional  quarter  folder, 
provides  the  product  flexibility  you  need  and  is  available 
in  four  cutoffs. 

Goss  mailroom  equipment  and  systems  and  Goss 
turnkey  installation  services  can  further  enhance  your 
new  production  facility. 

Goss  Products,  Graphic  Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60650.  312/656-8600.  Telex  253478. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Off-price  retailers 
rely  on  newspapers 


Off-price  retailing  is  the  “growth 
vehicle”  of  the  1980s  and  could  be  an 
important  source  of  ad  revenue,  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaper  advertising  managers 
were  told. 

The  projection  was  delivered  by  two 
officials  of  off-price  chains  that  have 
recently  sprouted  in  California  and 
elsewhere  in  competition  with  depart¬ 
ment  and  discount  stores. 

One  speaker,  Victor  Incorvia,  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  the  president  of  Ross 
Stores,  Inc.,  said  his  group  already  is 
relying  on  newspapers  over  any  other 
medium  for  its  seven  California  stores, 
all  of  which  have  opened  in  less  than  a 
year. 

Incorvia  and  John  M.  Dignan,  a 
vicepresident  of  Plums,  another  off- 
price  outlet,  spoke  to  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  (South)  in  Montebello. 

Off-price  stores,  they  emphasized, 
are  different  than  both  discount  and  de¬ 
partment  stores  because  they  deal  pri¬ 
marily  in  apparel  and  feature  mostly 
quality,  brand-name  merchandise  at 
low  prices. 

“We  carry  no  seconds  or  irregu¬ 
lars,”  Dignan  explained.  “We  keep  an 
elegant  image.” 

Their  stores,  the  pair  said,  are  offer¬ 
ing  goods  at  discounts  ranging  from  20 
to  60%  off  regular  prices  while  accept¬ 
ing  credit  cards  and  checks  and  provid¬ 
ing  such  department  store  amenities  as 
layaway  plans  and  refunds. 

Dignan  said  his  stores  buy  from  top- 


name  suppliers  but  their  names  are  not 
revealed  to  the  consumer  in  ads.  “We 
don’t  embarrass  the  vendor.”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

According  to  Dignan,  Plums,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Minneapolis-based  Dayton- 
Hudson  Corp.,  can  compete  with  de¬ 
partment  stores  for  vendor  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  because  it  pays  cash  and  does 
not  “advertise  items  for  a  price.” 

He  indicated  that  off-price  business 
is  welcome  because  “the  department 
stores  have  become  so  powerful  that 
they  are  pushing  the  vendors  around” 
in  the  matter  of  buying  terms.  Competi¬ 
tion  has  reached  the  point,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  that  some  department  stores 
are  urging  suppliers  not  to  sell  to  off- 
price  stores. 

Both  Incorvia  and  Dignan  noted 
another  distinction  between  off-price 
establishments  and  discount  and  de¬ 
partment  stores:  off-price  stores  shoot 
mainly  for  white  collar,  upscale,  mid¬ 
dle-income  customers  in  managerial  or 
professional  positions.  “We’re  after 
the  purchaser  making  $30,000  and 
above,”  Dignan  disclosed. 

“We’re  selling  department  store 
merchandise  at  a  price,”  Incorvia 
stated.  “Blue-collar  buyers  are  not  as 
aware  of  brand  names.  If  they  want  to 
buy  a  shirt,  they’ll  buy  it  regardless  of 
brand.  The  better-educated  person  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  brand  names  mean 
quality.” 

Incorvia  said  his  off-price  stores 
have  buying  organizations  which 


“scout  the  market,”  looking  for  over¬ 
stocks,  samples  and  overruns  of  high 
grade  apparel,  which  is  bought  for  sea¬ 
sonal  sales. 

The  executive  asserted  that  news¬ 
papers  are  his  stores’  “basic  medium” 
for  advertising  as  they  seek  to  build  an 
image.  He  said  both  metro  and  small 
papers  are  used,  adding,  “God  bless 
the  little  papers .  They  do  a  fantastic  job 
for  us.  “We  started  to  move  when  we 
got  into  local  newspapers.” 

Incorvia  said  of  advertising:  “The 
whole  idea  of  an  ad  is  to  generate  sales. 
You  can  show  me  the  best  looking  ad  in 
the  world  but  if  it  doesn’t  produce  sales 
I  am  not  interested.” 

He  revealed  his  company  has  shied 
away  from  television  because  of  cost. 

“Tv  ad  costs  are  so  high  that  you  can 
go  broke  using  it,”  he  commented. 
“Even  in  a  city  like  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  television  can  be  prohibi¬ 
tive.” 


TV  guides 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


rolling  log,  but  said  there  are  too  many 
“minor”  stations  to  include  them  all.” 

The  Register  runs  its  grid  on  its  tv 
page  six  days  a  week,  but  the  Sunday  tv 
book  has  just  a  rolling  log  with  cable 
following  the  over-the-air  stations,  said 
Donna  Flesh,  the  Register’s  tv  maga¬ 
zine  editor.  “We  plan  to  do  some  things 
down  the  road,  but  we  have  nothing 
firmed  up.” 

The  Tribune  runs  a  grid  with  cable 
but  the  Union  runs  only  a  rolling  log 
with  its  cable  offerings,  said  Debbie 
Billuni  of  the  tv  staff.  “We  include 
some  of  the  cable  stations,  but  we’ve 
not  room  to  include  them  all,”  she  said. 
“They’re  going  through  tests  right  now 
to  see  how  to  get  room  to  include  them 
all.” 

Newsday  attributes  the  “signifi¬ 
cant”  drop  in  TV  Guide’s  circulation 
on  Long  Island  to  the  strength  of  its  tv 
book,  said  Jack  Squire,  promotion 
director. 

“We  started  the  Sunday  paper  in 
1972,”  Squire  said.  “The  tv  book  is  a 
very  effective  part  of  the  paper.  The 
introduction  of  cable  information  made 
it  an  even  stronger  element  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper.” 

In  March,  1982,  Newsday  “made  the 
big  move”  to  carry  about  20  cable  ser¬ 
vices  plus  local  highlights,  said  Carol 
Burton  Terry,  assistant  tv  book  editor. 
“We’ve  been  doing  cable  for  at  least 
five  years  in  the  regular  listings.  At  the 
same  time  we  moved  to  add  the  20  sta¬ 
tions,  we  put  in  a  grid.  We  plan  to  add 
quite  a  bit  more,  but  it’s  still  in  the 
planning  stage.” 
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Addressing/Distribution 

Conference  •  New  York 
Halloran  House  •  July  27-28, 1983 


Topics 

— Package  and  Sack  Sequencing 
(PASS)  for  presort  discounts 
— Palletization 
— New  Binding  and  Mailing 
Technologies 
— Domestic  Mail  Manual 
Revisions 

— ZIP  t  4  Developments 
— Attached  Mail  Experiences 
and  Options 
— Bulk  Mail  Verification 


Panelist  Companies 

— United  States  Postal  Service 
— Canada  Post  Corporation 
— Neodata  Services  Croup 
—CDS 

— Fulfillment  Corporation  of  America 
— Newsweek 
— Hearst  Corporation 
— Brown  Printing  Company 
— Meredith  Corporation 
— R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company 
— Harris  Graphics  Corporation 

Registration  fee  .  .  .  $495.  For  full  details  contact 
Graphic  Communications  Association 
1730  North  Lynn  Street/Suite  604,  Arlington,  VA  22209 
Telephone:  703/841-8160 
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Electronic 
color  scanner 
is  installed 

Can  color  award-winning  newspa¬ 
pers  do  anything  to  improve  color  re¬ 
production? 

A  definite  “yes,”  is  the  answer  from 
Kenneth  K.  Kniceley,  production 
director  of  Charleston  (W.Va.)  News¬ 
papers,  which  publishes  the  Charleston 
Gazette,  Charleston  Daily  Mail  and 
Sunday  Gazette-Mail. 

“  Until  a  year  ago ,  we  thought  we  had 
gone  about  as  far  as  we  could  go  in 
quality  color  reproduction.  We  had 
won  three  consecutive  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  color  awards  in  1978,  1979  and 
1980  plus  prizes  in  area  and  regional 
competitions.  But,  after  checking  into 
technical  advances  being  made  within 
the  industry,  we  found  we  weren’t  as 
colorful  as  we  could  be,”  said 
Kniceley. 

He  mainly  was  referring  to  the  color- 
separation  process  in  which  color 
photographs  are  divided  on  film  into 
primary  printing  colors  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  The  problem  was  that  it  was  too 
time-consuming  to  meet  the  deadlines 
of  daily  publication  and  color  had  to  be 
scheduled  several  days  in  advance  of 
the  running  date. 

Now  electronic  color-scanning  vir¬ 
tually  has  eliminated  the  long  time  ele¬ 
ment.  Charleston  Newspapers  purch¬ 
ased  a  new  Linotype-Paul  scanner, 
which  combines  advanced  micro¬ 
processing  technology  with  sophisti- 
catea  optical  and  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing.  The  equipment  was  placed  in  full- 
scale  operation  on  Friday,  June  24, 
which  coincidentally  was  Kniceley's 
birthday. 

An  entirely  new  area  was  con¬ 
structed  in  the  camera  &  platemaking 
department  to  house  the  equipment 
necessary  to  prepare  screened  color 
separations.  The  new  section  of  camera 
&  platemaking  even  has  its  own  air  con¬ 
ditioner  to  be  sure  temperature  and 
humidity  will  be  controlled.  The 
Linotype-Paul  and  auxiliary  equipment 
can  produce  four-color  separations  in 
an  average  of  30  minutes. 

Howard  Brown  and  Kent  Sowards, 
both  of  Charleston  Newspapers’ 
camera  and  platemaking,  attended  an 
intensive  course  in  the  use  of  the  color 
scanner  at  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
headquarters  in  West  Orange,  N.J. 
Now  they  are  instructing  fellow  camera 
and  platemaking  employees  in  the  use 
of  the  equipment. 

Scanner  operators  usually  can  cor¬ 
rect  color  tones  to  compensate  for  ink 
deficiencies.  The  operators  also  can  en¬ 
hance  detail  and  sharpen  photographic 
images  electronically  while  they  moni- 
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tor  the  entire  operation  in  digital  form. 

Prior  to  Charleston  Newspapers’ 
purchase  of  the  color  scanner,  color 
separations  were  made  photographical¬ 
ly,  filtering  out  one  color  at  a  time  with 
a  camera.  The  process  took  more  than 
two  hours,  and  the  resulting  separa¬ 
tions  were  not  as  good  as  those  the  new 
scanner  can  produce  in  much  less  time. 

Walter  Brown,  who  has  been  in 
newspaper  production  more  than  40 
years,  is  manager  of  Charleston  News¬ 
papers’  camera  and  platemaking  de¬ 
partment.  He  commented,  “1  never 
thought  it  would  happen.  Why,  you 
press  a  few  buttons  and  you  get  the  best 
looking  color  1  ever  have  seen.  That 


scanner  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment. 

Kniceley  added,  “Color  sells  .  .  . 
and  we’re  going  to  do  our  utmost  to  sell 
and  print  the  best  color  possible.  After 
all,  we  have  a  colorful  reputation  to 
maintain.” 

Huenergard  resigns 

Celeste  Huenergard.  Midwest  edi¬ 
tor,  Editor  &  Publisher,  has  resigned, 
effective  July  15,  to  join  CNA 
Insurance  Co.,  Chicago,  as  editor  of 
the  company’s  house  organs.  She 
joined  E&P  in  1977  from  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association. 


Kitty  litter  is 


brand  name. 


N»»»*  __ 

NOSEOUARO 


Our  Kitty  Litter®  brand  name  was  registered  in 
1955  with  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  as  the  original 
cat  box  filler.  Please  help  us  protect  it  by 
capitalizing  the  K  and  L  and  adding  the  word 
“brand”  when  referring  to  our  Kitty  Litter  brand 
cat  box  filler. 


Thank  you! 
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Bell  System  i)eot>le  are  ready  fornew  directions. 


—Morns  Tanenhaum,  designated  Chief  Executive  Officer, 

AT&Ts  long  distance  and  overseas  services. 

The  Bell  System  is  in  the  process  of  change— change  so  rapid  and  pervasive 
that  soon  the  Bell  System  as  we  Imow  it  will  not  exist.  On  Janu^  1, 1984,  for  example, 
AT&T  will  divest  itself  of  the  22  local  Bell  telephone  companies.  This  is  a  result  of  an 
agreement  with  the  Justice  Department. 

Preparing  for  the  breakup  of  the  world’s  largest  corporation  is  an  awesome  task. 
But  while  much  of  our  planning  involves  massive  changes,  we’re  making  a  concerted 

effort  to  make  sure  some  things 
dont  change.  Through  it  all, 
our  major  concern  will  be  to 
maintain  the  high-quality  com¬ 
munications  services  the 
American  public  has  come 
to  expect. 

Helping  people  and 
businesses  communicate  aaoss 
long  distances  is  an  important 
part  of  that  service— and 
a  responsibility  we  do  not 
take  lightly. 

Historically,  long  distance 
service  has  been  provided 
through  a  partnership  among 
the  local  Bell  telephone  com¬ 
panies,  independent  telephone 
companies  and  AT&T’s 
Long  Lines  Department,  the 
managing  partner. 

But  today,  custom¬ 
ers  are  able  to  choose  among 
a  number  of  long  distance 
companies. 

Though  true  competition  has  not  yet  emerged  because  regulation  still  plays  a 
major  role,  weVe  very  optirnistic  about  the  future.  For  competition  to  flourish  and  serve 
consumers,  it  is  espedsdly  important  that  all  parties  be  subject  to  the  same  rules,  risks 


and  rewards.  For  our  part,  we  are  ready  to  compete  fully  and  fairly. 

Fm  charged  with  forming  AT&T’s  new  long  distance  company.  It  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  providing  service  between  communities  throughout  the  nation  and  for  con¬ 
necting  America  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  new  company  will  go  into  business  after 
divestiture  with  some  120,000  employees  backed  up  by  an  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  approaching  $20  billion. 

We  will  continue  to  expand  and  operate  a  nationwide  and  international  network 
which  can  move  information  in  any  form,  anywhere,  at  any  time. 

Well  also  be  changing  and  improving  the  very  nature  of  that  network.  With  the 
addition  of  sophisticated  electronic  equipment,  we’re  making  a  vital  national  resource 
even  more  valuable.  New  technologies  give  us  greater  capacity  and  lower  operating 
costs.  And  the  benefits  will  be  seen  directly  by  our  customers.  With  a  network  which  is 
computerized  and  programmable,  customers  can  literally  desipi  their  own  services. 

The  expansion  of  the  network’s  digital  capabilities  is  critical  to  meeting  cus¬ 
tomers’  needs.  The  Bell  System  has  been  a  leader  in  such  digital  transmission  technology 
as  fiber  optics,  or  lightwave  communication.  We  plan  to  maintain  that  leadership 
position. 

The  Bell  network  is  the  foundation  for  the  Information  Age.  Working  with  local 
telephone  companies— which  will  serve  as  gateways  to  a  variety  of  new  communica¬ 
tions  services— we  intend  to  bring  the  exciting  capabilities  of  diis  new  era  to  every 
individual  who  desires  them. 

We  will  offer  high-quality,  innovative  and  widely  available  services  to  our 
more  than  60  million  customers.  Besides  long  distance  telephone  service,  we’ll  offer 
WATS  and  800  service,  DIAL-IT*  900  service.  Teleconferencing,  Telemarketing, 
private  networks,  high-speed  data  services,  and  numerous  other  digital  services. 

We  have  the  technology,  the  knowledge  and  the  experience  that  come  with 
decades  of  dedication  to  serving  the  public.  These  resources,  and  those  of  Bell  Labo¬ 
ratories  and  Western  Electric,  assure  our  success. 

Our  greatest  strength  is  people— both  those  who  will  remain  with  your  local 
Bell  telephone  company  and  those  who  will  be  part  of  our  new  long  distance  company. 
They  are  experienced,  well -trained,  aeative  and  committed  to  excellence.  They 
carry  into  the  future  a  tradition  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  “the  spirit  of  service.” 

That  spirit  has  made  us  the  world’s  leader  in  the  electronic  transport  of  informa¬ 
tion.  And  that  spirit  will  keep  us  in  the  forefront.  Looking  ahead,  I  firmly  believe 
that  no  other  enterprise  can  match  our  record,  our  network,  our  technology,  our  people, 
or  our  future. 


@  Bell  System 


*service  mark  of  AT&T 


AMOVES  TO  BALTIAAORE— Tonnie  Katz 
has  been  named  managing  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  News  American.  Katz  is  a  for¬ 
mer  Sunday/projects  editor  for  Newsday, 
Long  Island,  and  metropolitan  editor  of 
the  Boston  Herald  American.  She  joined 
the  News  American  in  June. 


Robert  Ferguson,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  was  promoted  to  managing 
editor/features. 

Katie  Sherrod,  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor,  will  become  a  columnist  for  the 
paper’s  morning  and  Sunday  editions. 
Lauraine  Miller,  deputy  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor,  was  named  metropolitan 
editor  of  the  morning  edition;  Pat  Lar¬ 
kin,  also  a  deputy  metropolitan  editor, 
becomes  metropolitan  editor  of  the 
evening  edition,  and  DiCK  William¬ 
son,  public  affairs  editor,  was  prom¬ 
oted  to  metropolitan  editor  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition. 

Hugh  Aynesworth,  formerly 
Houston  bureau  chief  for  Newsweek 
magazine,  joins  the  Star-Telegram  staff 
as  an  assistant  metropolitan  editor. 

^  ^  ^ 

William  C.  Green  Jr.  has  been 
named  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  The  Birmingham  News  Co. 

Green,  who  is  also  vicepresident  of 
Mercury  Express,  a  transportation  unit 
of  The  Birmingham  News  Co.,  has 
served  as  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  company  since  1973. 

*  ♦  * 

David  P.  Ginsberg,  former  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  and  Media  Network  adver¬ 
tising  account  executive,  has  joined  the 
Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register  as 
marketing  promotions  manager.  Gins¬ 
berg  also  owned  and  managed  an  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  firm  in  Chicago. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  the  Regis¬ 
ter’s  media  and  ad  promotion  prog- 


Gil  Borelli  has  been  named  the 
Denver  Post's  national  advertising  su¬ 
pervisor.  Borelli,  while  assuming  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  national  sales  and 
operations,  will  continue  active  contact 
with  accounts  he  has  served  for  many 
years. 

John  King  was  appointed  advertis¬ 
ing  art  and  copy  service  manager.  He 
joined  the  Post  in  1969  as  a  retail  ad  rep, 
becoming  advertising  sales  manager  in 
1982. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Earl  Yost  retires  in  September  as 
sports  editor  of  the  afternoon  Man¬ 
chester  (Conn.)  Herald.  He  joined  The 
Herald  in  1944  and  has  served  as  sports 
editor  for  the  past  32  years. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Alexandra  Marks,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  at  the  morning/Sunday  Burling¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Free  Press  has  joined  the 
news  staff  at  WVNY-tv,  Burlington. 

* 

Richard  L.  Beidl,  formerly  in 
news  capacities  with  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  Orlando  Sentinel,  and 
more  recently  an  independent  consul¬ 
tant,  has  been  named  supervisor/finan¬ 
cial  relations,  for  northeast  region.  Hill 
&  Knowlton  Inc.,  based  in  Boston. 


Over  the  Wire  and  On  TV 

CBS  and  UPl  in  Campaign  '80 

Michael  J.  Robinson  and  Margaret  A.  Sheehan 

"A  shrewd,  detailed,  and  penetrating  examination  of  the  inter¬ 
play  between  mass  media  and  presidential  politics.  It  would 
be  both  informative  and  invaluable . .  .to  the  journalists 
already  at  work  on  the  1984  campaign."— jeff  Greenfield, 
syndicated  columnist  and  ABC  News  Politics/Media  Analyst 
July  350  pp.  ISBN  0-87154-722-8^  $24.95 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Information:  (212)  750-6045 
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NEWSPEOPLE 


Cindy  Durham,  who  has  served  as 
information  assistant  for  two  and  one- 
half  years  for  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  was  named  in¬ 
formation  director.REED  Sarratt,  ex- 
ecutive  director  and  Edward 
Vanhorn,  assistant  director  of  SNPA 
and  the  SNPA  Foundation,  will  divide 
other  responsibilities  previously 
assigned  to  Ralph  K.  Patrick,  who 
has  left  the  staff.  There  are  no  plans  to 
fill  the  post  of  associate  director. 

*  % 

R.  Dean  Mills,  vice  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Communications  at 
California  State  University  at  Fuller¬ 
ton,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  University  Park, 
effective  in  mid-July. 

Dr.  Mills  has  reporting  experience  on 
several  newspapers  including  eight 
years  with  the  Baltimore  Sun,  where  he 
served  successively  as  Moscow  bureau 
chief,  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  Justice 
Department  correspondent  and  di¬ 
plomatic  correspondent. 

♦  *  * 

John  H.  Adams  was  promoted  to 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Durham  (N.C.)  Morning  Herald.  He 
succeeded  John  Rains,  who  sought 
reassignment  to  the  newsroom  after 
running  the  page  for  more  than  six 
years  and  initiating  an  opposite  edito¬ 
rial  page  called  “Furthermore.” 

Ven  Carver,  formerly  an  assistant 
city  editor,  succeeded  Adams  as  fea¬ 
ture  editor. 

Richard  S.  Jones  was  promoted 
from  assistant  city  editor  to  city  editor 
of  the  Herald,  succeeding  William  F. 
Lee  Jr.,  who  joined  the  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune. 

*  * 

Gary  Dickson  joined  the  Hutch¬ 
inson  (Kan.)  News  as  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  a  newly  created  position.  He  was 
most  recently  with  the  Port  Arthur 
(Tex.)  News  as  circulation  manager. 

*  ♦  * 

Tom  Karavakis,  president  of  Add, 
Inc.,  Waupaca,  Wis.,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Association  of 
Advertising  Publishers  at  the  annual 
convention  in  St.  Louis.  Karavakis 
directs  operations  for  a  network  of  six 
free-circulation  community  newspap¬ 
ers  in  Wisconsin  and  Montana. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Lovingly  Remembered  and  Appreciated 

C.  Glenn  Adcox 

Newspaperman  and  creative  syndicate 
executive  for  over  half  a  century 
9/24/08-8/14/82 
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Watson  Olson  Thomas 


MACON  PROMOTIONS — Edmund  E.  Olson  has  been  named  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Macon  (Go.)  Telegraph  and  News,  effective  July  15. 
Olson,  at  present  general  manager,  will  be  succeeded  in  that  post  by  Billy 
Watson,  now  executive  editor. 

Richard  D.  Thomas,  now  managing  editor  of  the  Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  News, 
will  return  to  Macon  as  vicepresident  and  executive  editor  on  August  1 . 

Olson  joined  the  Macon  papers  in  1978  as  assistant  to  the  publisher, 
having  worked  previously  at  the  Tallahassee  Democrat  and  subsequently  at 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  and  News,  where  he  held  management  posts 
in  production  and  advertising. 

Watson  joined  the  Macon  papers  20  years  ago,  holding  editorial  posts 
including  managing  editor  and  editor  of  the  Telegraph  before  being  named 
executive  editor  of  the  two  papers  in  1978. 


IN  THE  NEWS 


tdited  by  LENORA  Wll.l.IAMSON 


Charles  M.  Griner  has  been 
appointed  circulation  manager  of  the 
Los  Anffeles  Herald  Examiner,  a 
Hearst  newspaper. 

Griner  was  with  the  Trenton  Times, 
where  he  was  vicepresident  and  cir¬ 
culation  director.  He  has  had  a  varied 
background  in  circulation  departments 
for  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
including  circulation  director  for  the 
Cleveland  Press. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Tsang  was  transferred 
from  United  Press  International’s  Asia- 
Pacific  pictures  headquarters  in  Hong 
Kong  to  manage  the  new  newspicture 
bureau  in  Bangkok.  Tsang  joined  the 
news  service  in  1974  and  has  covered 
assignments  in  China,  Malaysia,  Singa¬ 
pore,  Thailand,  Guam  and  along  the 
Cambodian  border. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Gordon  Pratt  was  named 
vicepresident,  production  director  of 
Gannett  Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers  headquartered  in  Harrison, 
New  York.  Pratt  had  been  director  of 
production  of  Gannett’s  Wilmington 
newspapers  for  the  past  five  years. 

In  his  new  position,  he  will  be  in 
charge  of  all  production  operations  for 
the  nine  Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers,  replacing  Donn  Wheeler,  who 
Joined  Gannett’s  Reno  (Nevada)  News¬ 
papers. 

Pratt  spent  more  than  three  decades 
at  Gannett’s  Rochester  Newspapers 
and  was  assistant  director  of  produc¬ 
tion  when  he  joined  the  Wilmington 
newspapers  five  years  ago. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robert  Baker,  former  New  York 
City  advertising  executive  and  Ohio 
University  professor  emeritus  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  joined  the  Athens  (Ohio)  News 
as  marketing/communications  director 
and  invested  in  the  free,  twice-weekly 
publication.  Baker  has  taught  journal¬ 
ism  at  Ohio  Unversity,  Athens,  since 
1970.  Earlier  he  was  executive 
vicepresident  of  Decker  Communica¬ 
tions,  New  York,  and  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  CBS. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 
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Sole  of  their  Newspapers 
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James  R.  Carroll  has  been 
appointed  a  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Lon^  Beaeh  (Calif.)  Press- 
Tele  tiram.  He  had  been  working  in  the 
Orange  County  Rei’ister's  Sacramento 
bureau. 

^  ^  ^ 

James  H.  Chapman  was  named 
vicepresident,  sales  and  marketing  for 
Neasi-Weber,  Inc.  He  will  be  based  in 
New  York  City.  Chapman  was  with 
USSl,  as  vicepresident,  administra¬ 
tion,  and  has  held  executive  positions 
with  the  Miami  Herald  and  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald. 

j|c  :te  ♦ 

Karen  Hinton  is  the  new  Northern 
Bureau  reporter  for  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  Denver.  She  will  be  based  in 
Fort  Collins.  Hinton  previously  was 
city  hall  reporter  for  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News. 


James  L.  Fournier,  systems  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times 
Herald-Record,  has  been  named  busi¬ 
ness  systems  manager  of  Ottaway 
Newspapers,  Inc.  He  joined  the  Mid¬ 
dletown  newspaper  in  1972  as  a  service 
technician  and  helped  install  the  first 
computer  system  for  classified  adver¬ 
tising  in  1973.  Fournier  will  continue  to 

be  based  at  the  Times  Herald-Record. 
*  *  * 

Lawson  Hayes  Jr.  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News- 
Piedmont  Co.,  succeeding  Gene 
King,  who  was  named  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing  coordinator. 

Hayes  joined  the  News-Piedmont 
last  fall  as  assistant  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and  is  a  former  assistant 
vicepresident  for  the  Citizens  and 
Southern  Bank,  Greenville. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


HEINZEL 

With  his  weekly  column  “SIDELIGHTS” 
Ron  Heinzel  treats  Los  Angeles  Times  read¬ 
ers  to  a  neat  package  of  briefs  on  the  world  of 
business — new  products,  trends  and  person¬ 
alities. 

Moves  in  advance  for  Sundays  on  the 

Los  Angeles  Times- 

Washington  Post  News  Service 

(202)  334-6173 
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Newspeople 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


Richard  M.  Diamond  has  been 
named  vicepresident-New  England  op¬ 
erations  for  Scripps  League  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc.  He  will  have  overall  manage¬ 
ment  responsibilities  for  the  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  Gazette,  Newport  (Vt.)  Daily 
Express  and  the  Manchester  (Conn.) 
Herald,  where  he  has  served  as  pub¬ 
lisher  since  1981.  He  remains  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  with  day-to-day  operations 
being  handled  by  Tom  Hooper,  gener¬ 
al  manager. 

Prior  to  joining  Scripps  League,  Di¬ 
amond  owned  and  published  the  Trum¬ 
bull  (Conn.)  Times  for  20  years. 

*  *  * 

Gary  Randazzo,  Huntsville  (Tex.) 
Item  publisher  for  two  years,  has  res¬ 
igned.  Before  assuming  the  Huntsville 
post  he  was  general  manager  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gary  Taylor  was  appointed  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Houston  bureau  of  United 
Press  International.  He  has  worked  as  a 
UPI  sports  writer  in  Houston  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  Bruce  Nichols,  who  remains 
on  the  Houston  staff  while  completing 
studies  for  the  Texas  bar  examination. 

Noel  J.  Hanley  has  been 
appointed  Virginia  regional  sales  ex¬ 
ecutive  based  in  Richmond,  replacing 
Donald  C.  Harrison,  who  resigned. 
Hanley,  Boston-born,  grew  up  in 
Limerick,  Ireland  and  had  extensive 
experience  selling  computer  products 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  an 
account  executive  with  KKTV-tv,  Sac¬ 
ramento,  before  joining  UPI. 


TO  VICEPRESIDENT— John  A.  McCall 
was  appointed  vicepresident-circulation 
of  the  Seattle  Times.  He  joined  the  Times 
in  1966  and  has  held  various  positions 
including  most  recently,  assistant 
vicepresident-circulation. 

Under  the  joint  operation  between  the 
Times  and  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
McCall  has  circulation  and  distribution 
responsibilities  for  both  newspapers. 


The  National  Press  Foundation  has 
elected  three  new  members  to  its  board 
of  directors.  Chosen  were  Bill 
Kovachs,  Washington  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times',  Walter  W.  Wurfel, 
vicepresident-corporate  relations, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  and  Edward  J. 
McMahon,  president  and  CEO  of  St. 
Regis  Paper  Co. 

Re-elected  to  the  board  of  the  found¬ 
ation,  a  non-profit  organization  which 
develops  and  conducts  programs  aimed 
at  improving  the  quality  of  joumlism  in 
America,  were  David  R.  Dear,  Dear 
Publications  and  Radio;  Ray  Ender- 
LE,  The  Sun  Co.;  Drew  Von  Bergen, 
United  Press  International;  Bernard 
A.  Goodrich,  ITT  Corp.,  and  Arthur 
Wiese  ,  American  Petroleum  Founda¬ 
tion. 


The  new  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
munication  department  at  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College  will  be  Stuart  W.  Sho- 
WALTER,  currently  an  associate  profes¬ 
sor  and  director  of  information  ser¬ 
vices.  Showalter  joined  the  college 
faculty  in  1976  after  teaching  in  the 
journalism  department  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Texas, Austin.  He  received  a 
Ph.D.  in  communication  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  1975. 

Professional  experiences  for  Sho¬ 
walter  include  reporting  for  the  Harri¬ 
sonburg  (Va.)  Daily  News-Record  and 
the  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Horner,  New  Jersey 
news  coordinator  for  WOR-tv, 
Newark,  was  installed  as  the  44th  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Jersey  Press  Club.  He 
is  the  club’s  first  president  from  outside 
the  print  media  and  succeeded  four¬ 
time  club  president  Bob  Nesoff, 
McNaught  Syndicate. 


Deaths 


Paul  R.  Eyerly  Jr.,  71,  president 
of  Press  Enterprise,  Inc.,  Bloomsburg, 
Pa.,  died  June  8  after  suffering  a  heart 
attack.  His  career  began  at  the  family- 
owned  Bloomsburg  Morning  Press, 
where  he  worked  with  his  father  after 
graduation  from  Wesleyan  University. 
He  rose  to  publisher  and  finally  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  of  Press-Enterprise, 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Morning  Press 
and  Berwick  Enterprise .  He  relin¬ 
quished  principal  control  to  his  son 
Paul  R.  Eyerly,  III,  who  was  named 
publisher,  in  1979. 

*  *  ♦ 

Eliot  M.  Stark,  72,  a  publicist  and 
earlier  a  reporter  for  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  in  the  30s,  died  June  27  in  Briar- 
cliff  Manor,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

S.  Ralph  Cohen,  65,  a  former  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  of  Scandinavian 
Airline  Systems  and  promoter  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  cultural  programs  in  the  Un¬ 
ited  States,  died  June  27.  Cohen  was  a 
reporter  for  several  New  Jersey  news¬ 
papers  covering  the  legislature  in  Tren¬ 
ton  from  1938  to  1943,  and  was  the  first 
public  relations  officer  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Air  Transport  Association.  His 
work  on  behalf  of  Scandinavian  culture 
earned  him  knighthoods  from  both 
Denmark  and  Norway. 

*  * 

James  J.  Vento,  veteran  newspaper 
advertising  executive,  died  June  12.  Af¬ 
ter  18  years  with  Sawyer  Ferguson 
Walker,  he  retired  as  vicepresident  and 
Los  Angeles  regional  manager  in  1980. 
He  also  was  a  vicepresident  and  Los 
Angeles  manager  of  Ridder-Johns, 
Inc.,  and  after  retirement  most  recently 
was  general  manager  of  Northeast  Pub¬ 
lications  in  Los  Angeles. 
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Notes  on  people 


Cowles  professorship 
established _ 

A  new  professorship  honoring  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles  has  been  established  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty,  New  York  City,  where  the  publisher 
has  served  as  a  trustee  since  1956. 

Barbara  F.  Goodman,  chairman  of 
the  trustees,  announced  that  Harold  J. 
Noah,  a  member  of  the  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  faculty,  was  appointed  the  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Education. 

“The  new  chair  honors  Gardner 
Cowles’  devoted  service  to  Teachers 
College  and  to  higher  education  at 
large,”  Goodman  said.  “During  the 
quarter-century  of  his  association  with 
the  college,  he  has  rendered  disting¬ 
uished  service  to  the  institution  in  ev¬ 
ery  phase  of  its  development — with  un¬ 
failing  wisdom,  steadfast  commitment, 
and  unstinting  generosity.” 

Cowles,  founder  of  Look  magazine  in 
1937,  started  his  lengthy  career  as  city 
editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  fol¬ 
lowing  graduation  from  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1925.  Later  the  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  Cowles  now  lives  in 
Florida  and  has  his  office  at  the  Cowles 
Charitable  Trust  on  Fifth  Avenue  in 
New  York.  Earlier  this  year,  friends 
and  family  members  honored  him  with 
a  round  of  80th  birthday  parties. 

Cowles  received  the  William  Allen 
White  Distinguished  Journalism  Award 
in  1965. 

Professor  Noah,  in  addition  to  his 
appointment  at  Teachers  College, 
serves  as  a  faculty  member  of  the 
School  of  International  Affairs  at  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  where  he  is  also  a 
research  associate  in  the  Russian  Insti¬ 
tute. 

The  Senate  voted  loudly 


Madeline  C.  Will,  wife  of  syndicated 
columnist  George  C.  Will,  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  June  28  as 
assistant  secretary  of  education  for 
special  education  and  rehabilitative 
services. 

The  $68,000-a-year  position  puts  her 
in  charge  of  a  $2  billion  annual  budget. 

Recognized  nationally  as  an  expert 
on  improving  the  lot  of  handicapped 
people,  Madeleine  Will,  38,  first  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  rights  of  hand¬ 
icapped  people  II  years  ago  after  giving 
birth  to  a  son  who  is  afflicted  with 
Down’s  Syndrome.  The  Wills  have  two 
other  children. 

She  has  been  associated  with  the 
Maryland  Association  for  Retarded 
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Citizens  and  is  a  founder  of  Operation 
Real  Rights.  The  story  of  her  con¬ 
firmation  by  the  Senate  written  by  John 
Hanchette  in  USA  Today,  noted,  “Col¬ 
leagues  insist  her  accession  to  the  key 
post  has  little  to  do  with  her  husband’s 
status  as  President  Reagan’s  favorite 
columnist.”  She  has  worked  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Enterprise  Institute,  a  conserva¬ 
tive  think  tank  preparing  reports. 

Hanchette  included  one  bureaucrat’s 
observation  that  the  loud  voice-vote  in 
the  Senate  was  “more  like  a  corona¬ 
tion.” 

And  the  report  ended;  “George  Will 
says  his  wife  falls  asleep  talking  and 
wakes  up  talking  about  federal  educa¬ 
tion  programs  for  handicapped  and  dis¬ 
abled  folks.” 

Teachers  recognized 

Ten  journalism  professors  have  re¬ 
ceived  this  year’s  National  Teaching 
Awards,  in  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  and  the  Modern  Media  Institute. 

The  awards  go  to  journalism  teachers 
who  are  recognized  by  their  peers,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  professional  editors  as  out¬ 
standing  teachers  of  writing,  reporting 
and  editing. 

This  year’s  recipients  are:  Douglas 
Anderson,  Arizona  State  University; 


Shirley  Biagi,  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Sacramento;  Junetta  Davis, 
University  of  Oklahoma;  Jo  Ann  Dick¬ 
erson,  University  of  Nebraska; 

James  Johnson,  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona;  Gerald  Lanson,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity;  Duncan  McDonald,  University 
of  Oregon;  Thomas  Miller,  University 
of  Mississippi;  Terri  Schultz-Brooks, 
New  York  University;  and  Robert 
Woodward,  Drake  University. 

The  program,  now  in  its  third  year,  is 
supported  by  a  $15,000  grant  from 
MMI.  Next  year  the  program  is  ex¬ 
panding  to  include  teachers  of  news¬ 
paper  design  and  graphics. 

A  day  in  the  newsroom 
set  for  cable  network 

The  newsroom  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
will  be  one  of  the  focal  points  in  a  day¬ 
long,  behind-the-scenes  look  at  the 
newspaper  by  C-SPAN,  the  cable  net¬ 
work,  from  8:30  am  until  10:00  pm,  edt, 
on  July  15. 

The  day  begins  with  two  Sun  corres¬ 
pondents  in  the  Washington  bureau  in¬ 
terviewing  Sen.  Charles  Mathias  (R- 
Md.),  and  includes  call-in  segments,  an 
interview  with  managing  editor  Jim 
Houck  and  several  principal  reporters, 
tours  of  various  departments  and  com¬ 
puter  rooms  and  a  look  at  the  photogra¬ 
phy  and  graphics  departments. 


Before  >ou  write 
the  rail  height  story 
call  this  number  and 
getitfiomthe 
iim  horse’s  mouth. 
202-835-9555. 


This  press  hotline  is  presented  by  the  rail  supply  companies  of  the  American  Railroad  Foundation. 

American  Railroad  Foundation 
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The  care  and  feeding  of  newsprint 


Reducing  waste 

By  Edward  E.  Beckley 
Systems  Consultant 
The  Copley  Press,  Inc. 

As  an  industry  we  spend  some  4.5 
billion  dollars  on  newsprint  annually. 
We  must  also  buy  ink,  rollers,  blankets, 
hand  towels,  paper  clips  and  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  other  products  used  in  our  busi¬ 
ness.  The  420,000  people  that  work 
with  us  all  expect  a  regular  paycheck. 
And  there  better  be  a  few  dollars  left 
over  for  our  owners.  Because  if  there 
aren’t,  there  will  surely  be  another 
“going  out  of  business’’  announce¬ 
ment.  In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  far 
too  many  once  healthy  newspapers 
succumb  to  the  realities  of  our  econo¬ 
mic  system  which  demands  a  fair  return 
on  invested  capital. 

The  revenue  needed  to  support  our 
expense  elements  and  sustain  profita¬ 
bility  is  being  threatened.  Strong  com¬ 
petitive  forces  are  evolving  to  offer  our 
readers  and  advertisers  alternatives  to 
the  daily  newspaper.  These  threats  en¬ 
compass  everything  from  marriage 
mail  to  computerized  video  catalogues. 

Add  to  these  competitive  forces  a  re¬ 
cession  whose  duration,  breadth  and 
severity  is  unparalled  in  modern  times 
and  we  can  readily  conclude  that  it  is 
imperative  for  us  to  re-examine  all 
aspects  of  our  business.  While  we  must 
seek  to  aggressively  market  newly- 
developed  products  and  services,  we 
must  just  as  aggressively  strive  to  con¬ 
trol  costs  in  our  existing  operations. 

An  integrated  system  for  managing 
newsprint  is  fundamental  to  cost  con¬ 
trol  and  profitability.  Every  \%  reduc¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  translates  industry¬ 
wide  to  45  million  dollars.  In  the  typical 
newspaper,  a  1%  reduction  of  news¬ 
print  usage  with  all  other  factors  re¬ 
maining  equal,  would  go  directly  to 
profits  and  increase  them  by  about 
14%. 

It  is  essential  that  we  consider  news¬ 
print  from  the  perspective  of  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  all  aspects  of  our  business.  As 
changes  in  our  products  are  made, 
newsprint  is  destined  to  play  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  role.  Besides  rep¬ 
resenting  about  28%  of  our  total  costs, 
it  greatly  impacts  our  cash  manage¬ 
ment.  The  location  and  design  of  our 
facilities  are  also  largely  a  function  of 
meeting  the  handling  and  storage  re- 


qirements  of  newsprint.  Is  newsprint 
not  a  major  factor  on  our  distribution, 
sales,  and  marketing  operations?  Most 
assuredly  it  is.  In  the  past,  inexpensive 
newsprint  allowed  us  great  latitude  in 
the  way  we  conducted  these  activities. 
No  longer  do  we  have  this  luxury. 

The  efficient  management  of  news¬ 
print  is  not  in  conflict  with  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  commun¬ 
ity,  our  advertisers,  and  our  subscri¬ 
bers.  Just  the  reverse  is  true.  Conserva¬ 
tion  measures  strengthen  the  financial 
ability  of  our  organizations  to  enhance 
the  editorial  content  and  improve 
advertiser  services.  Reducing  news¬ 
print  cost  also  leaves  more  money  to  be 
spent  on  strengthening  the  quality  of 
delivery  to  our  subscribers. 

Viewing  newsprint  from  its  broader 
perspective  leads  to  an  examination  of 
its  overall  usage  efficiency.  While 
much  waste  occurs  during  transporta¬ 
tion,  handling,  and  production,  there 
are  other  areas  where  newsprint  is 
being  used  in  less  than  an  optimum 
manner.  These  areas  are  related  to  ser¬ 
vice,  sales,  and  promotion  functions. 
While  they  are  essential  to  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  well-being,  they  require  consider¬ 
able  newsprint  use  to  support  them. 
Management  should  vigorously  strive 
to  achieve  greater  cost  effectiveness. 
Together  these  areas  are  responsible 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  usage  of 
newsprint  in  producing  papers  which 
are  not  being  sold. 

Sample  newspapers  are  being  pro¬ 
duced  to  promote  circulation  growth. 
Typically  these  sample  copies  are  deli¬ 
vered  free  to  homes  within  given  areas 
as  a  sales  tool.  Because  of  the  many 
options  available  in  sampling  prog¬ 
rams,  it  is  essential  that  effective  man¬ 
agement  controls  be  instituted.  All  too 
often  this  is  an  area  where  the  optimum 
balance  of  cost-to-benefit  is  not  care¬ 
fully  considered.  Newsprint  wasted  in 
sales  promotion  programs  negatively 
impacts  cost  the  same  as  newsprint 
wasted  in  the  printing  process. 

The  cost/benefit  of  fringe  area  dis¬ 
tribution  must  also  be  more  carefully 
examined.  The  day  is  fast  approaching 
when  it  will  no  longer  suffice  to  grow 
indiscriminately.  Our  advertisers  are 
becoming  more  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  circulation.  Rates  will  in¬ 
creasingly  be  forced  to  reflect  this 
added  dimension.  Careful  deliberation, 
which  includes  newsprint  usage  effi¬ 
ciency,  should  be  the  responsibility  of 


upper  management  in  this  area  of 
potentially  major  impact  on  profits. 

Our  distribution  people  are  frequent¬ 
ly  working  under  tight  deadlines. 
Often,  it  is  dark  and  traffic  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  task.  Shortages  and 
damaged  papers  cannot  be  tolerated. 
There  is  a  natural  inclination  by  dis¬ 
tribution  personnel  to  order  enough  ser¬ 
vice  copies  to  meet  the  worst  possible 
conditions.  A  great  part  of  the  time, 
many  of  the  service  copies  go  unused 
and  eventually  find  their  way  to  the 
waste  bin. 

Underlying  the  issue  of  the  need  for 
service  copies  is  the  accuracy  of  the 
count  and  condition  of  the  papers.  In¬ 
vestment  in  automated  newspaper 
handling  systems  is  helping  to  minimize 
both  these  problem  areas.  Yet,  because 
of  the  increasing  press  speed  and  pro¬ 
duct  size,  count  inaccuracies  still 
occur.  When  not  routinely  and  syste¬ 
matically  maintained,  counterstackers 
do  not  count  accurately.  Sometimes, 
even  when  properly  maintained,  they 
continue  to  miscount.  Laser-based  sen¬ 
sors  are  being  developed  to  deal  with 
this  wasteful  problem.  Denex  Systems 
is  testing  several  designs  at  the  Daily 
Breeze  in  Torrance,  California  which 
are  intended  for  the  retrofit  market. 
This  technology  offers  great  potential 
for  reducing  wasteful  practices  in  both 
the  packaging  and  distribution  func¬ 
tions. 

The  dramatic  growth  of  newspaper 
advertising  supplements  has  contri¬ 
buted  greatly  to  maintaining  revenue 
and  assisting  our  advertisers  in  moving 
their  merchandise. 

With  substantial  investment  in  new 
technologies,  many  newspapers  are 
processing  these  supplements  efficient¬ 
ly  and  expeditiously.  On-line  inserting 
at  press  speed  is  now  a  reality.  So  is  the 
potential  for  more  newsprint  waste. 
These  systems,  while  generally  reli¬ 
able,  do  jam  and  otherwise  malfunc¬ 
tion.  Waste  can  be  created  within  the 
system  and  sometimes  at  the  press 
when  a  red  button  stop  is  caused  by  the 
system.  The  configuration  of  these 
sytems  should  be  directed  more  to 
minimizing  the  waste  potential. 

As  an  industry,  we  are  moving  to 
more  diversity  in  the  types  of  products 
and  services  we  offer.  From  the 
marketing  and  revenue  viewpoints  this 
is  a  positive  step,  but  it  is  important  to 
consider  the  waste  implications. 

(Continued  on  page  32} 
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Sound  newsprint  management  opens 
several  ‘avenues  of  opportunity’ 


By  Lloyd  E.  Foss 

Newsprint  Coordinator 
Hearst  Newspapers,  Inc. 

With  the  spiraling  cost  of  newsprint 
in  the  past  17  years  from  7  cents  a 
pound  to  21  cents  a  pound  at  current 
prices,  newsprint  management  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  important  to  the 
newspaper  publisher.  If  these  costs  are 
to  be  held  within  their  historical  rela¬ 
tionship  of  12%  o  35%  for  the  smaller 
circulation  newspapers  to  the  largest 
newspapers,  a  publisher  must  maintain 
and  enhance  the  management  of  his 
newsprint  suppliers. 

Sound  newsprint  management  prac¬ 
tices  will  lead  to  several  “avenues  of 
opportunity”  —  opportunity  to  reduce 
newsprint  costs.  One  should  begin  this 
management  from  the  moment  he 
writes  his  newsprint  contracts  to  the 
delivery  of  his  printed  product  and  — 
yes  —  his  receipts  for  the  waste  pro¬ 
duct  he  sells  as  well.  Is  the  basis  weight 
defined  for  auditing  in  the  contract? 
Are  transit  damages,  plant  paper  hand¬ 
ling  damages,  roll  weights,  widths,  dia¬ 
meters,  wrapper  weights,  white  strip¬ 
ping,  core  wastes,  web  breaks,  produc¬ 
tion  wastes,  returns  and  inventory  con¬ 
stantly  being  audited  and,  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  are  corrective  measures  being 
taken  where  indicated  by  these  audits? 
Most  of  you  will  say  “yes,  we  have 
such  programs.  Our  operations  are 
tightly  controlled.”  Well,  our  experi¬ 
ences  have  indicated  that  our  news¬ 
print  management  programs  become 
routine  recording  of  statistics  unless  we 
continuously  monitor  them. 

Before  we  look  at  each  facet  of  news¬ 
print  management,  let  us  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  newsprint  itself.  A  sing¬ 
le  outside  ply  of  30#  basis  newsprint 
(sample)  from  a  58"  roll — 40"  dia¬ 
meter  —  weighs  one  half  pound.  Two 
such  plies  would  be  worth  21.3  cents 
and  represent  approximately  1 1  eight- 
page  papers.  Thus  a  very  small  amount 
of  paper  from  the  outside  of  a  roll  repre¬ 
sents  a  significant  cost. 

All  newsprint  vendors  have  de¬ 
veloped  standard  contract  forms  over 
the  years  which  define  the  term  of  the 
contract,  quantitites,  quality,  price, 
terms  of  payment,  specifications,  rout¬ 
ings  and  claims  procedures.  Each  of 
these  areas  have  been  designed  in  re¬ 
latively  broad  terms  which  may  or  may 
not  be  as  finite  as  one  may  wish.  Items 
such  as  quality,  specifications  and 
claims  procedures  are  areas  which  may 
be  expanded  to  cover  means  of  auditing 
them.  It  is  folly  to  agree  to  a  given  basis 
weight  and  shade  and  yet  provide  no 
means  for  auditing  it.  By  the  same 
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token,  claims  procedures  written  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  become  diffi¬ 
cult  and  cumbersome  to  process  do  not 
result  in  good  newsprint  management. 
Often,  disputes  arise  as  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  damages  —  i.e.,  vendor  pre¬ 
load  or  transit  damages.  Historically, 
the  newsprint  vendor  has  contracted 
for  the  transportation  carrier,  paid  for 
the  carrier  services  and  transferred  title 
of  the  newsprint  to  the  consignee  at  the 
mill  with  the  result  that  the  consignee, 
when  receiving  damaged  newsprint,  in¬ 
curs  a  time  consuming  dispute  as  to  the 
responsibility  for  the  damage.  Certain¬ 
ly,  the  consignee  has  the  responsibility 
to  define  newsprint  damages,  but  he 
shouldn’t  be  burdened  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  defining  individual  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  those  damages.  The  extended 
delays  in  reimbursement  result  in  loss 
of  usage  of  the  paper  represented  by 
damages  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  money 
represented  in  the  cost  of  the  paper. 
Logically,  transit  damages  should  be 
adjudicated  by  and  between  the  news¬ 
print  vendor  and  the  transit  carrier. 
This  concept  is  logical  and  practical. 

Newsprint  rolls  arrive  at  newspaper 
plants  either  by  truck,  rail  or  boat.  In 
each  mode  of  transit,  the  consignee  or 
his  agent  must  remove  the  rolls  from 
the  transit  vehicle  using  clamp  trucks 
and/or  hoists.  The  paper  handler  thus 
becomes  one  of  the  most  important 
links  in  good  newsprint  management. 
Careless  paper  handling  practices  re¬ 
sult  in  excessive  waste  costs.  Are  the 
clamping  devices  smooth  and  burr- 
free?  Is  the  unloading  and  storage  area 
tidy  and  free  from  dirt,  gravel,  boards 
and  other  debris?  Good  housekeeping 
practices  in  the  handling  and  storage 
areas  are  paid  for  many  times  over  by 
the  reduction  of  paper  wastes  at  the 
press  makeready  area. 

Auditing  the  efficiency  of  the  news¬ 
paper  pressroom  using  the  roll  label 
weights  may  lead  to  erroneous  conclu¬ 
sions  if  the  label  weight  does  not  truly 
represent  the  weight  of  the  roll  including 
wrappers,  heads  and  cost.  Some  paper 
mills  label  the  roll  weights  as  gross 
weights  when  in  reality  the  weights  are 
net  weights.  One  should  be  assured  that 
the  roll  label  weights  mean  what  they 
say.  Weighing  sample  rolls  as  they  are 
entered  into  storage  and  comparing 
these  weights  with  the  roll  label  weights 
may  seem  a  waste  of  time,  but  we  have 
found  variations  of  ±  10  pounds.  Sound 
newsprint  management  requires  that 
one  knows  the  exact  amount  of  news¬ 
print  that  he  is  using. 

Roll  widths,  most  commonly  used, 
range  from  55"  to  60".  How  many  of 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Interface 

-FLKXICASTER  II  can  accept 
news  and  classified  advertising 
copy  from  most  popular  frontend 
computers  to  produce  text  and 
displays  for  Cable  or  Low  Power 
television.  More  than  30  news¬ 
papers  have  installed  FLEXI- 
CASTERS:  many  include  text  inler^ 
faces  with  computers  made  by 
such  frontend  manufacturers  as 
Compugraphic,  One  Systems,  Digi¬ 
tal  Electronics  and  Systems  Inte¬ 
gration. 

•  In  the  newspaper  environ¬ 
ment,  the  FLEXICASTER  II  emu¬ 
lates  a  typesetter.  All  typesetting 
codes  are  ignored  and  replaced 
by  the  video  display  attributes  of 
the  character  generator,  such  as, 
colors  (32),  sizes  (8).  text  or  graphic 
characters  and  display  sequence 
instructions.  Text  intended  for  TV 
display  may  be  edited  either  in  the 
frontend  system  or  in  the  FLEXI¬ 
CASTER  II.  Advanced  word  pro¬ 
cessing  features  allow.quick  setup 
of  video  pages.  Find  out  why  other 
newspiipt'rs  with  cable  TV  channels 
use  the  FLEXICASTERJl. 

Texscan  MSI 

3855  South,  500  West,  Suite  S 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  841 15 
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Reducing  waste 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

Those  of  you  who  have  gotten  into 
producing  your  own  flexi  products 
know  that  it’s  not  only  trim  waste  that 
goes  in  to  the  baler.  There  is  alot  of  full 
signature  waste  as  well.  When  gluers 
and  stitchers  are  put  on  newspaper 
presses  or  otherwise  put  on  line  with 
quarter  folder  and  trimming  systems, 
be  prepared  for  a  whole  new  set  of 
newsprint  waste  figures.  Equipment 
should  be  selected  with  this  in  mind. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  beautiful  color. 
This  is  a  natural  occurence  and  without 
it  there  is  a  sense  of  dullness.  While 
there  are  some  among  us  who  find  read¬ 
ing  a  black  and  white  newspaper  excit¬ 
ing,  there  are  many  who  don’t.  This  is 
especially  true  of  our  future  subscri¬ 
bers,  our  young  people.  It  is  also  true  of 
many  of  our  advertisers. 

Magazines  first  responded  to  the 
need  to  communicate  in  print  using  col¬ 
or.  Television  soon  followed.  Using 
color  to  better  communicate  informa¬ 
tion  and,  within  the  marketing  context, 
to  motivate  readers  to  buy,  is  now  a 
way  of  life. 

With  color  surrounding  our  lives  and 
the  marketplace  dictating  its  use,  news¬ 
paper  management  is  faced  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  major  questions,  among  them  are 
the  type  of  equipment  needed,  quality 
level  and,  of  course,  cost. 

Fortunately  for  us,  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Alois  Senefelder,  back  in  1 798, 
developed  a  printing  process  known  as 
lithography.  But  it  is  doubtful  that  he 
ever  conceived  of  his  process  ever 
being  used  on  a  paper  web  moving  two 
thousand  feet  per  minute.  His  process 
requires  not  only  ink,  but  also  various 
quantities  of  water  carefully  mixed 
with  a  secret  potion  know  only  to 
Greek  gods  and  a  few  favored  alchem¬ 
ists.  The  added  personnel  required  are 
readily  available  from  displaced  work¬ 
ers  in  other  departments.  When  all  goes 
well,  the  web  stays  in  the  press,  ink  is 
put  on  it  and  those  most  deserving  are 
rewarded.  Mankind’s  quest  for  always 
doing  things  better  further  rewards 
those  who  select  a  version  of  lithogra¬ 
phy  affectionately  referred  to  as  offset. 

Improved  print  quality  is  possible 
utilizing  offset  lithography.  So  is  in¬ 
creased  print  waste.  To  some  degree, 
increased  waste  is  a  function  of  the 
amount  of  color  being  printed.  These 
factors  dictate  that  a  program  of  effec¬ 
tive  newsprint  press  waste  control  con¬ 
sider  the  variables  associated  with  the 
peparatory  and  printing  processes. 

The  basis  for  many  of  the  existing 
wasteful  press  practices  lies  in  the  diffi¬ 
culty  associated  with  effective  com¬ 
munications.  Offset  lithography  and  pro¬ 
cess  color  reproduction  are  by  their  na- 
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ture  complex.  There  are  hundreds  of 
variables  associated  with  them.  When 
these  complex  variables  are  further 
obscured  by  human  emotion,  the  result 
is  poor  quality  and  high  waste. 

A  program  directed  at  waste  control 
in  the  pressroom  requires  participation 
of  the  major  department  heads.  Group 
discussions  will  ultimately  lead  to  bet¬ 
ter  one-on-one  communication  and 
understanding. 

A  primary  objective  should  be  to 
establish  standards  for  as  many  proces¬ 
ses  as  possible.  Wherever  possible,  the 
standards  should  be  quantified.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  this  be  done  to  processes 
involved  in  the  early  stages  of  copy  pre¬ 
paration.  The  press  itself  should  be  mea¬ 
sured  as  to  how  well  it  prints  under 
given  conditions.  It  then  should  be 
operated  to  reproduction  specifications 
within  its  capability.  Continued  moni¬ 
toring  and  reinforcement  of  the  need 
for  adherence  to  standards  is  essential. 
Equally  important  is  an  ongoing  dia¬ 
logue  for  all  employees  as  to  levels  of 
performance.  Those  that  structure  this 
type  of  program  can  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  they  practice  quality  control. 
They  will  be  richly  rewarded  with  low¬ 
er  waste  and  higher  quality. 

While  quality  control  assures  that  the 
process  remains  on  track,  it  is  adv¬ 
anced  technology  that  serves  as  the 
vehicle.  In  the  prepress  area,  electronic 
color  scanners  offer  capabilities  in 
quality  and  productivity  far  beyond 
other  color  separation  processes.  Den¬ 
sity  reading  data  devices  provide  in¬ 
formation  to  the  press  which  assist  in 
more  accurately  presetting  ink  and 
compensator  settings.  There  are  sys¬ 
tems  to  control  and  monitor  the  press 
dampener  system.  Consolidation  of  the 
press  operating  controls  and  their 
placement  in  a  vastly  improved  en¬ 
vironment  further  adds  to  quality  and 
waste  control.  In  the  reelroom,  sys¬ 
tems  to  better  monitor  and  control  the 
tension  and  splicing  processes  are 
being  developed.  Some  newspapers  are 
already  reaping  the  benefits  of  reduced 
left-on-core  waste  and  fewer  paste 
breaks. 

While  advanced  technology  and 
quality  control  programs  contribute 
greatly  to  reducing  waste,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  an  accurate  scorecard  be 
kept.  Exactly  how  much  waste  occurs 
at  each  process  or  with  specific  equip¬ 
ment  is  becoming  increasingly  more 
useful.  Complete  and  accurate  in¬ 
formation  is  the  basis  for  sound  busi¬ 
ness  decisions.  Certainly  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  decisions  is  which  press  best  meets 
the  needs  for  a  particular  application. 
In  some  situations,  the  right  decision 
may  be  to  continue  with  existing  tech¬ 
nology  for  another  year  or  two.  Invest¬ 
ment  in  automated  roll  handling  equip¬ 
ment  should  also  be  carefully  consi¬ 
dered. 


With  these  types  of  decisions  facing 
today’s  newspaper  management,  it  is 
fitting  that  the  twentieth  century’s 
greatest  invention  be  employed.  Like  a 
printing  press,  computers  are  capable 
of  producing  great  volumes  of  printed 
material;  much  of  it  finds  its  way  to  the 
waste  basket.  Concise,  timely  and  re¬ 
levant  management  information  on 
newsprint  usage  is  essential.  A  prog¬ 
ram  of  standard  definitions  and  terms 
must  first  be  established.  Putting  these 
in  writing  and  illustrating  them  with 
pictures  helps  assure  understanding 
and  consistency. 

Design  and  content  of  data  input 
forms  must  be  geared  to  the  level  of  the 
people  entering  information.  The  cap¬ 
turing  of  meaningful  data  on  runability 
is  difficult  because  of  the  perception  of 
self  incrimination.  Pressroom  person¬ 
nel  sometimes  erroneously  point  to 
paper  and  equipment  problems.  Hav¬ 
ing  him  or  her  indicate  the  press’s  oper¬ 
ational  mode  such  as  start-up,  shut 
down,  paster  and  so  forth  can  help  to 
identify  a  personnel  or  procedural 
problem.  Also  helpful  are  the  sensor- 
based  data  collection  and  recording 
systems  now  being  introduced  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  input  data  on  press 
performance  and  newsprint  waste. 

Summary  reports  that  reflect  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  data  are  needed  to  validate 
trends  and  help  identify  problem  areas. 
A  technique  that  is  useful  is  to  plot  sum¬ 
mary  data  in  graph  form.  Much  in¬ 
formation  can  be  quickly  obtained  from 
this  format.  Waste  trends  of  multiple 
plants  or  presses  can  be  examined.  It  is 
sometimes  educational  to  comparative¬ 
ly  examine  the  performances  of  the 
Saturday  night  crews.  An  overview  of 
the  day  and  night  shifts’  waste  perform¬ 
ance  can  be  useful  in  precipitating  man¬ 
agement  response  to  problem  areas. 

Finally,  a  few  words  about  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  computer  and  a 
waste  information  system.  If  the  mar¬ 
riage  is  to  be  a  good  one,  each  must 
develop  tolerance  and  understanding 
for  the  other.  There  must  be  a  healthy 
and  open  line  of  communication.  While 
your  data  processing  professional  is 
there  to  serve  you,  remember  his  is  an 
animated  and  evolutionary  role  based 
on  a  keen  sense  of  hereditary  intuitive¬ 
ness.  Be  sensitive  to  these  characteris¬ 
tics  and  the  sun  will  shine  upon  you. 

KEYCOM  and  ATEX 
in  videotex  venture 

KEYCOM  Electronic  Publishing 
and  ATEX  Inc.  have  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  adapt  a  Video  ATEX  system  for 
KEYCOM’s  teletext  and  videotex  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  VideoATEX  system  will  pro¬ 
vide  editing  and  file  manipulation  of 
teletext  and  videotex  information 
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you  have  checked  your  roll  widths? 
Few  of  use  have  thought  that  roll 
widths  vary.  During  a  recent  inspection 
of  roll  widths  in  one  pressroom  rolls 
were  found  to  vary  on  the  high  side  up 
to  '/g"  (one  was  3/16"  oversize).  Our 
newsprint  manufacturing  friends  said  it 
was  impossible.  Yet,  on  a  subsequent 
visit  to  one  newsprint  mill,  one  of  every 
three  rolls  coming  to  the  wrapping  sta¬ 
tion  was  found  to  be  over  the  ordered 
width.  This  manufacturer  corrected 
this  problem  once  he  realized  that  it 
existed. 

One  sixteenth  of  an  inch  oversize 
width  on  a  58"  roll  represents  0.11% 
extra  paper.  That  extra  paper  weighs 
1.8  pounds  and  costs  38  to  40  cents. 
Multiplying  that  cost  by  the  number  of 
rolls  used  in  a  year  could  represent  a 
significant  amount. 

Roll  diameters  of  40"  are  commonly 
used  in  the  newspaper  business.  Slight¬ 
ly  larger  or  smaller  diameters  may  be 
used  in  most  pressrooms  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  However,  if  the  diameters  vary 
significantly  from  one  set  of  rolls  to 
another  and  the  press  runs  are  designed 
so  that  all  rolls  will  expire  at  about  the 
same  time,  roll  changes  will  occur  with 
excess  paper  on  some  rolls  and  perhaps 
not  enough  paper  on  others.  This  leads 
to  extra  cost  in  waste  paper  or  lost 
press  time. 

Normally,  in  many  mills,  the  finished 
roll  diameters  are  on  the  high  side  in 
order  that  a  few  plies  may  be  removed 
at  the  wrapping  and  weighing  stations, 
if  they  are  damaged.  This  precaution 
has  been  noted  in  several  mills. 
However,  if  you  have  a  reel  room  spider 
arrangement  that  gives  you  problems, 
with  oversized  rolls,  you  may  end  up 
stripping  paper  in  order  for  the  rolls  to 
fit  in  the  spider.  This  had  happened 
several  times  in  one  of  our  pressrooms 
before  we  specified  a  maximum  toler¬ 
ance  of  -b  Va"  on  the  diameter. 

The  roll  has  been  adequately  wrap¬ 
ped  to  protect  it  during  millhandling, 
transit  and  handling  at  the  newspaper 
plant.  Supposedly,  care  has  been  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  handling  and  movement  of 
the  newsprint  from  the  mill  to  the  press¬ 
room.  However,  we  all  know  that 
clamp  marks,  nicks  and  scuffs  occur 
even  with  the  best  paper  handlers.  Con¬ 
sequently,  some  rolls,  when  made 
ready  for  the  press,  have  to  have  some 
stripping  of  several  plies  to  eliminate 
minor  surface  damages.  In  the  past,  a 
paper  handler  would  automatically 
strip  Va  to  'h  inch  of  paper  from  each  roll 
to  eliminate  any  surface  damaged  paper 
getting  to  the  press.  This  was  accepted 
practice  and  no  one  complained.  Now, 
we  cannot  afford  this  luxury,  yet  in 
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some  pessrooms,  some  paper  handlers 
still  slab  off  large  amounts  of  white 
newsprint,  in  the  makeready  process. 
Don’t  think  that  instructions  alone  will 
eliminate  this  practice.  Old  habits  die 
hard!  Again  sound  newsprint  manage¬ 
ment  requires  constant  monitoring  to 
minimize  or  eliminate  excessive  strip¬ 
ping  wastes. 

A  necessary  paper  expense  is  the  roll 
wrapping  that  the  manufacturer  uses  to 
protect  the  newsprint  to  insure  max¬ 
imum  damage  free  paper  upon  arrival  in 
the  pressroom.  This  cost  is  a  form  of 
insurance  that  we  all  accept.  However, 
we  should  expect  no  more  wrapping 
than  is  adequate  to  protect  the  rolls. 
Most  rolls  are  wrapped  with  automatic 
wrapping  machines  that  program  a 
fixed  amount  of  wrap  for  each  roll. 
However,  we  have  found  variations  of 
wrapping  which  become  significant 
cost  factors.  Wrappers  and  headers 
have  varied  from  8  to  12  lbs.  with  eight 
pounds  appearing  to  be  normal.  Two  to 
four  pounds  of  additional  wrapper  and 
header  represent  40  to  80  cents  per  roll 
additional  cost.  Periodic  roll  wrapper 
and  header  weight  audits  are  necessary 
to  assure  that  you  are  not  buying  more 
“insurance”  coverage  than  you  need. 

The  amount  of  white  paper  remain¬ 
ing  on  cores  has  been  reduced  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  the  past  few  years  with  im¬ 
provements  in  the  automatic  pasters 
that  minimize  the  amount  of  paper  left 
on  the  core.  However,  if  the  rolls  are 
oversize  or  have  excess  paper  when  the 
press  runs  are  completed,  core  white 
wastes  are  increased.  The  ANPA 
newsprint  waste  report  for  1981  (No. 
82-4)  reported  core  wastes  averaging 
about  .35%.  Efforts  should  be  made  to 
reduce  this  level  in  those  pressrooms 
that  are  experiencing  a  high  percentage 
of  core  waste  through  monitoring  of  the 
roll  sizes  and  cut-off  sequences. 

Web  breaks  in  a  pressroom  are  costly 
both  in  terms  of  the  waste  paper  gener¬ 
ated  and  the  lost  production  that  must 
be  made  up.  A  single  web  break  may 
represent  $25.00  to  $100.00  or  more  per 
incident.  Statistically,  our  pressrooms 
have  experienced  web  break  frequen¬ 
cies  attributed  to  paper  defects  as  low 
as  2  breaks  per  100  rolls  to  as  high  as  10 
breaks  per  100  rolls.  When  including 
breaks  caused  by  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  or  by  unknown  causes,  the  fre¬ 
quencies  could  be  doubled. 

Good  pressroom  housekeeping  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  press  equip¬ 
ment  will  minimize  the  costly  web  stop¬ 
pages  unrelated  to  the  paper.  However, 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  detect 
paper  defects  prior  to  the  web  break. 

Paper  defects  such  as  holes,  cuts, 
wrinkles,  glue  on  ends  and  poor  splices 
are  generally  detected  after  the  fact. 
Consequently,  corrective  measures 
must  be  taken  by  collecting  evidence  of 
the  defects,  if  possible,  and  submitting 


them  to  the  newsprint  vendor.  The  ven¬ 
dor  cannot  improve  his  manufacturing 
quality  if  he  is  not  aware  of  the  paper 
defects,  supported  by  physical  evi¬ 
dence.  Our  pressrooms  make  every 
effort  to  determine  the  cause  of  each 
web  break  and  define  its  cause  as 
mechanical  or  paper.  If  the  cause  is 
determined  to  be  a  paper  defect  and  the 
evidence  is  available,  it  is  classified  in 
the  terminology  recommended  by  the 
joint  standing  committee  of  ANPA  and 
CPPA  technical  section  and  submitted 
to  the  newsprint  vendor.  If  the  frequen¬ 
cy  of  known  paper  defects  continued 
and  the  vendor  has  not  reduced  or  mini¬ 
mized  these  defects,  our  management 
practice  is  to  discontinue  further  ship¬ 
ments  until  the  vendor  has  improved 
the  running  quality  of  his  paper.  Gener¬ 
ally,  slime  holes,  calender  cuts,  poorly 
wound  soft  rolls,  mill  splices  and  glue 
on  the  ends  of  the  rolls  are  drastically 
reduced  in  frequency  after  only  one 
month’s  disruption  of  shipments.  It  can 
only  be  assumed  that  these  paper  de¬ 
fects  are  the  result  of  laxity  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  paper  and  our  cor¬ 
rective  actions  do  motivate  the  vendor 
to  improve  the  quality  of  his  product. 

Newsprint,  historically,  has  been 
purchased  by  weight  and  used  by  area. 
The  historical  basis  weight  units  used, 
pounds  per  ream  of  500  sheets  measur¬ 
ing  24  inches  by  36  inches  or  300  square 
feet  to  a  side  for  32  pound  basis  weight 
paper,  have  been  changed  significantly 
in  the  past  ten  years.  Now  the  nominal 
standard  for  newsprint  is  30  pounds/ 
ream  with  29.5  lb.,  29.2  lb.,  28  lb.,  27.65 
lb.,  24.6  Ib.  and  22  lb.  grades  readily 
available.  The  newsprint  manufacturer 
has  made  great  strides  in  improving  the 
strength  and  opacity  of  the  lightweight 
grades  in  order  that  they  may  be  used. 
The  original  rational  for  reducing  the 
weight  from  the  32  lb.  basis  in  the  early 
70s  was  to  conserve  the  available  fiber 
which  was  being  consumed  in  ever  in¬ 
creasing  amounts  as  newsprint  corn- 
sumption  increased.  The  cost  of  the 
new  standard  30  lb.  basis  newsprint 
was  set  at  the  original  cost  per  square 
foot  of  the  32  lb.  basis  paper  even 
though  the  mills  expected  less  produc¬ 
tion  through  their  paper  machines  with 
the  same  overhead.  Newspapers  be¬ 
grudgingly  accepted  this  change  and 
sought  and  found  ways  to  improve  the 
printing  of  their  newspapers  on  the 
lighter  weight  newsprint. 

As  newsprint  capacity  increased  and 
comsumption  slackened  within  the  past 
three  years,  newsprint  manufacturers 
have  proposed  incentives  such  as  re¬ 
duced  basis  weights  without  increases 
in  the  cost  per  ton.  These  incentives 
become  attractive  only  if  the  increased 
printing  area,  implied  by  the  decreased 
basis  weights,  exists.  How  would  an 
effective  newsprint  management  prog- 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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ram  ascertain  if  these  incentives  were 
being  realized? 

1)  By  auditing  the  consumption  of 
newsprint  in  a  newspaper  on  a  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  basis  and  compar¬ 
ing  the  actual  newspaper  production  to 
the  theoretical  newspaper  production, 
one  may  determine  if  his  specified 
newsprint  basis  weight  is  being  met. 
This  method,  used  in  many  press¬ 
rooms,  including  our  own,  is  only  as 
accurate  as  the  audit  of  all  components 
of  the  newsprint  supplies  entering  the 
production  process  —  i.e.  weights  of 
cores,  wrappers,  and  number  of  news¬ 
papers  produced  must  be  accurate  so 
that  the  actual  newsprint  used  is  deter¬ 
mined. 

2)  By  auditing  selected  individual 
rolls  on  a  regular  basis.  Several  of  our 
pressrooms  utilize  this  spot  check 
method  and  we  have  experienced  ex¬ 
cellent  results. 

3)  By  submitting  selected  samples  of 
individual  rolls  to  independent  labor¬ 
atories  for  physical  determination  of 
the  basis  weight.  This  method  is  the 
least  accurate  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  complete  newsprint  roll  since  only  a 
minute  portion  of  the  roll  is  being  ex¬ 
amined.  However,  this  method  may  be 
used  as  a  barometer  giving  one  an  in¬ 
dication  of  wide  deviation  from  the  spe¬ 
cified  weight. 

An  effective  newsprint  management 
program  requires  continuous  auditing 
of  the  basis  weight  if  only  to  assure 
oneself  that  his  newspaper  unit  costs 
are  within  the  specified  parameters. 

Newsprint  manufacturers  have  in¬ 
corporated  advanced  technology  into 
the  paper  making  process  and  are  cap¬ 
able  of  maintaining  the  basis  weight 
within  close  tolerances  of  the  specified 
weight. 

No  longer  do  they  have  to  run  the 
paper  machine  for  several  hours  at  29 
pounds  basis  weight  to  compensate  for 
an  earlier  production  run  at  3 1  pounds 
basis  weight  in  order  to  say  that  their 
basis  weight  averages  30  lb.  However, 
by  the  same  token,  it  is  folly  for  the 
newsprint  consumer  to  accept  a  speci¬ 
fied  basis  weight  with  a  historical  ±  5% 
tolerance. 

Summarizing,  what  do  sound  news¬ 
print  management  practices  mean  to  a 
typical  newspaper  publisher?  News¬ 
print  wastes,  as  reported  in  a  recent 
ANPA  newsprint  waste  report  aver¬ 
aged  2.65%  for  letterpress,  4.06%  for 
offset  and  4.39%  in  DiLitho. 

Through  more  careful  paper  handling 
practices,  frequent  auditing  of  roll 
weights,  widths  and  diameters,  re¬ 
duced  white  waste  in  roll  makeready, 
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minimized  roll  wrapping,  reduced  core 
wastes,  more  efficient  press  opera¬ 
tions,  and  tighter  audit  and  control  of 
basis  weight,  one  may  readily  effect  a 
reduction  of  0.5%  or  more  in  his  news¬ 
print  wastes.  This  represents  a  mini¬ 
mum  annual  saving  of  $21,300  per  ten 
thousand  tons  of  newsprint  usage  at  to¬ 
day’s  prices. 

Thus,  by  exercising  sound  newsprint 
management  practices,  one  may  find 
“avenues  of  opportunity”  at  his  finger¬ 
tips  to  enhance  the  profitability  of  his 
newspaper. 

Belt  unit  software 
acts  as  ’blue  pencil’ 

Western  Electric  recently 
announced  that  it  is  offering  a  set  of 
computer  programs  that  can  be  used 
like  an  editor’s  blue  pencil. 

UNIX™  Writer’s  Workbench^"  soft¬ 
ware  was  developed  at  Bell  Laborator¬ 
ies,  where  it  has  been  used  since  1980 
by  professional  and  non-professional 
writers  to  help  them  edit  manuscripts 
and  improve  the  quality  of  their 
writing. 

Western  Electric  also  will  offer 
UNIX  Instructional  Workbench™ 
Software.  This  set  of  programs  pro¬ 
vides  computer-assisted,  self-paced  in¬ 
struction  on  the  fundamentals  of  UNIX 
System  V,  the  first  supported  version 
of  the  UNIX  operating  system.  The 
support  provided  by  Western  Electric 
includes  various  kinds  of  help  in  solv¬ 
ing  users’  problems. 

AT&T  International  will  offer  both 
the  Writer’s  Workbench  and  Instruc¬ 
tional  Workbench  software  to  the  inter¬ 
national  marketplace. 

More  than  two  dozen  different  Wri¬ 
ter’s  Workbench  programs  check  spell¬ 
ing  and  punctuation,  analyze  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  stule  and  provide  information  about 
principles  of  good  writing.  The 
programs  can  be  used  separately  or  in 
various  combinations,  or  they  can  all 
be  used  together,  by  means  of  a  single 
command. 

Writers  also  can  tailor  the  programs 
to  fit  their  specialized  needs.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  they  can  select  the  models  to  which 
their  own  writing  is  to  be  compared. 

Work  started  on  the  Writer's  Work¬ 
bench  software  at  Bell  Labs  in  1976 
when  researchers  began  studying  ways 
to  automate  document  analysis.  In 
1981,  the  first  trials  outside  Bell  Labs 
were  conducted  at  Western  Electric 
and  at  AT&T  Long  Lines. 

Last  year,  Colorado  State  University 
began  testing  the  system  for  teaching 
English  composition,  with  about  150 
students  participating.  This  past  year 
nearly  3,000  Colorado  State  students 
used  the  programs  to  analyze  their  writ¬ 
ten  work. 

Writers  use  the  programs  to  improve 


their  manuscripts  before  handing  them 
in  to  a  human  editor.  According  to  de¬ 
velopers,  the  ability  to  edit  work  in  pri¬ 
vate  using  objective  computer  prog¬ 
rams  is  very  attractive  to  writers. 

Writer’s  Workbench  programs  fall 
into  four  major  categories:  proofread¬ 
ing,  style  analysis,  information,  and 
“utility”  programs,  which  allow  wri¬ 
ters  to  tailor  the  system  to  meet  specific 
needs. 

Proofreading  programs  check  spell¬ 
ing,  punctuation,  wordy  phrasing,  mis¬ 
used  words,  split  infinitives  and  repeti¬ 
tive  words. 

For  objective  proofreading  tasks 
such  as  punctuation,  the  writer  may 
choose  automatic  correction.  Howev¬ 
er,  most  of  the  programs  only  suggest 
changes;  it  is  up  to  the  writer  to  respond 
to  them. 

One  proofreading  program  locates 
sexist  words  and  phrases,  then  sug¬ 
gests  alternatives.  For  example,  it 
would  recommend  replacing  “man¬ 
power”  with  “staff’  or  “personnel.” 

Style  analysis  is  based  on  advice 
from  reference  books  and  on  the  results 
of  research  on  the  psychological  bases 
of  comprehension. 

One  of  the  style  programs  lists  such 
items  as  the  number  of  sentences,  their 
average  length,  the  number  of  simple, 
compound  and  complex  sentences,  the 
number  of  passive  and  active  verbs, 
and  their  percentages  of  the  total. 

The  third  category  of  programs  pro¬ 
vides  information  on  proper  English  us¬ 
age.  The  worduse  program,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  explains  the  difference  between 
“effect”  and  “affect”,  and  when  to  use 
“which”  and  “that”. 

With  utility  programs,  writers  can 
create  personalized  dictionaries  for 
new  style  analysis  standards  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  kinds  of  documents  they 
write.  The  prose  program,  for  example, 
compares  a  writer’s  style  to  one  of  two 
sets  of  standards.  One  set  is  derived 
from  collections  of  well-written  train¬ 
ing  materials;  the  other  from  good  tech¬ 
nical  reports.  Writers  can  create  new 
standards  by  compiling  their  own  col¬ 
lections  of  good  writing  samples. 

The  Instructional  Workbench  soft¬ 
ware  currently  consists  of  four  UNIX 
operating  system  training  courses, 
along  with  the  facilities  for  their  deliv¬ 
ery,  maintenance  and  administration. 
Since  the  courses  are  all  computer- 
based,  they  are  available  at  any  time, 
and  students  can  study  at  their  own 
pace  with  courses  customized  to  fit 
their  needs. 

The  two  software  systems  will  be 
marketed  by  Western  Electric  Soft¬ 
ware  Sales  and  Marketing  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  North  Carolina  for  U.S.  costumers 
and  by  AT&T  International  Market 
Operations  in  Basking  Ridge,  New 
Jersey,  for  international  customers. 
The  software  will  be  available  July  15. 
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Syndicates _  By  David  Asl 

Millionaire  columnist  aids  readers 


When  readers  write  to  columnist  Per¬ 
cy  Ross  for  help,  they  often  get  more 
than  advice.  They  get  financial  aid. 

The  Minneapolis  philanthropist — 
whose  once-a-week  “Thanks  A  Mil¬ 
lion”  column  is  distributed  by  the  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  Syndicate — has  given 
money  to  an  elderly  woman  for  a  hear¬ 
ing  aid,  to  a  hospitalized  unemployed 
worker  for  medical  expenses,  to  a  fami¬ 
ly  to  rebuild  its  home  after  a  fire,  to 
another  family  to  install  running  water, 
and  to  a  15-year-old  to  purchase  a 
bicycle. 

In  the  last  case,  the  teenager  wrote 
that  he  or  she  (no  sex  was  given) 
needed  the  bike  for  transportation  to  a 
part-time  job.  “My  mother  works  very 
hard  to  raise  my  younger  brother  and 
me,  and  we  both  help  her  as  much  as  we 
can,”  wrote  M.N.  “My  mom  can’t 
leave  her  work  to  drive  me  back  and 
forth  and  my  old  bike  keeps  breaking 
down.  The  tires  are  shot.  If  you  could 
please  lend  me  money  to  buy  a  bike,  I 
will  pay  you  back  $5  a  week.” 

“You  can  now  start  your  job,”  re¬ 
plied  the  millionaire  columnist,  who 
gave  M.N.  the  address  of  a  bicycle 
shop  where  a  10-speed  could  be  picked 
up.  “Your  wanting  to  help  your  family 
is  all  the  repayment  I  need.” 

Ross,  who  helps  readers  even  if  their 
letters  are  not  printed  in  “Thanks  A 
Million”  (his  staff  sorts  through  over 
3,000  pieces  of  mail  a  day)  does  not 
agree  to  every  request.  One  woman 
wrote  that  she  needed  $500  for  a  di¬ 
vorce  so  that  she  could  marry  a  man  she 
had  met  while  skiing  the  previous  win¬ 
ter.  “Could  you  help  me?”  she  asked. 
“Could  you  also  include  an  extra  $500 
just  in  case  the  new  marriage  doesn’t 
work  out?” 

The  columnist  replied,  “You  are  not 
taking  marriage  seriously  enough!  Sor¬ 
ry,  no  money!” 

“Thanks  a  Million,”  which  appears 
in  over  100  newspapers  (including  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Dal¬ 
las  Times-Herald),  is  the  latest  vehicle 
for  Ross  to  give  his  money  away. 

Born  in  1916,  Ross  suffered  a  mas¬ 
sive  heart  attack  in  1951  that  led  to  his 
generous  attitude.  “I  vowed  if  I  made 
it,  I  would  use  my  money  and  know¬ 
ledge  to  help  others  while  1  was  alive,” 
he  said. 

After  amassing  and  losing  two  for¬ 
tunes,  Ross  finally  realized  $8  million 
from  the  1969  sale  of  his  plastic  bag 
company.  He  divided  the  sum  equally 
between  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  two 
sons,  and  then  used  his  portion  as  the 
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base  to  become,  in  the  words  of  tv  per¬ 
sonality  Tom  Snyder,  “the  most  com¬ 
pulsive  philanthropist  we  have  in  the 
United  States  today.” 

In  1977,  for  instance,  he  sponsored  a 
Christmas  Eve  party  for  over  1,000 
needy  Minneapolis  children  and  gave 
each  a  new  bicycle.  The  following  year, 
he  tossed  16,500  silver  dollars  to 
crowds  lining  a  parade  route.  (Ross 
annually  distributes  more  than  100,000 
of  these  coins.)  The  philanthropist,  af¬ 
ter  learning  about  a  13-year-old  girl 
with  a  rare  form  of  spinal  cancer  who 
loved  horses,  presented  her  with  a 
palomino,  the  materials  for  a  stable, 
and  a  life-time  supply  of  horse  feed. 

“What  am  I  going  to  do  with  it  (my 
money)  when  I’m  dead  and  gone?” 
asked  Ross,  who  makes  frequent 
speaking  appearances  at  schools  and 
other  places.  “I’m  trying  to  program 
my  wealth  so  that  when  I’m  gone  there 
won’t  be  any  left.  It  will  have  all  been 
spent  on  people  who  are  really  needy.” 


*Outtakes’  panel  arrives 


“Outtakes,”  an  offbeat  daily  and 
Sunday  comic  panel  by  28-year-old 
Kevin  Ahern,  will  be  distributed  begin¬ 
ning  July  17  by  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  panel  features  Winny  (“strug¬ 
gling  to  reach  her  creative  potential  as  a 
homemaker,  she  lives  by  the  motto, 
‘where  there’s  smoke,  stay  out  of  the 
kitchen’”);  and  Berferd  (“a  man  eager¬ 
ly  muddling  his  way  through  the  corpo¬ 
rate  machinery  like  a  lemming  to  the 
sea”). 

Then  there’s  Kathode-Rae  (“hoping 
to  ride  through  the  ’80s  on  the  crest  of 
one  megatrend  after  another,  she  wants 


to  be  one-of-a-kind  just  like  everybody 
else”);  Wertimer  (“one  of  life’s  little 
miseries,  he  longs  to  linger  in  the  afterg¬ 
low  of  the  aftermath”);  and  Uncle  Ned 
(“Everyman’s  odd  relative,  who  can 
best  be  described  as  having  an  eye  for 
beauty,  a  nose  for  trouble  and  two  lips 
that  go  along  for  the  ride”). 

Each  panel  usually  features  one  of 
the  characters  along  with  such  wry 
sayings  as  “She  yearned  to  be  the  ‘total 
woman’  rather  than  the  sum  of  her 
parts”  and  “He  was  a  shameful  inhibi- 
tionist.” 

Ahern,  who  used  to  make  color 
separations  for  Hallmark,  evolved 
“Outtakes”  from  drawings  he  would 
send  to  friends  on  3x5  cards. 


'Speed*  out  after  survey 

“Speed  Walker”  was  dropped  from 
the  Trenton  Times  late  last  month  after 
only  9%  of  the  over  1,200  respondents 
to  a  reader  poll  said  they  regularly  read 
the  strip. 

The  lack  of  popularity  for  Cris  Ham¬ 
mond’s  comic,  which  stars  a  bumbling 
private  eye,  was  surprising  given  the 
fact  that  United  Feature  Syndicate  sold 
“Speed  Walker”  to  an  unusually  high 
15()  newspapers  by  the  time  of  the 
strip’s  May  2,  1983  debut. 

Times  executive  editor  Linda  Grist 
Cunningham  said,  “Though  it  usually 
takes  a  year  or  two  for  a  strip  to  catch 
on,  among  the  milder,  printable  com¬ 
ments  made  about  ‘Speed  Walker’ 
were  words  like  ‘awful,’  ‘stupid,’ 
‘ridiculous’  .  .  . 

A  strip  that  fared  better  was  “Apart¬ 
ment  3-G,”  which  was  reinstated  upon 
reader  demand.  Cunningham  reported, 
“One  reader,  highly  distressed  over  the 
dropping  of  ‘Apartment  3-G,’  clipped 
my  column,  drew  a  bright  red  mustache 
on  my  photograph,  and  suggested  the 
better  idea  was  to  drop  me.  I  got  the 
message.” 

She  added  that  “at  least  a  dozen” 
readers  had  said  they  were  ending  their 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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'Tears  of  harp 

STUpY  THAT 
HE  WAS  ABLE 
TO  REACH  His 
CURRENT  STATE 
OF  CONFUSION. 
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Rowan:  on  the  insand  outs  of  politics 


By  David  Astor 

Syndicated  columnist  Carl  T.  Rowan 
has  met  many  famous  people  over  the 
years.  There  was  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  who  credited  Rowan  with 
saving  the  historic  Montgomery  Bus 
Boycott.  There  was  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  who  was  reviewing  one  of 
his  books  when  he  called  to  interview 
her  for  what  turned  out  to  be  a  22-part 
Minneapolis  Tribune  series. 

There  was  John  F.  Kennedy,  who 
Rowan  served  as  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  state  for  public  affairs  and 
Ambassador  to  Finland,  and  who  he 
was  with  for  consultation  the  night  be¬ 
fore  the  President’s  fatal  Dallas  trip. 
And  there  was  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
who  recalled  Rowan  from  Finland  to 
head  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  and  later  shunned  him  when 
he  returned  to  journalism  and  criticized 
LBJ’s  Vietnam  policies. 

But  Rowan,  who  began  his  thrice- 
weekly  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate- 
distributed  column  in  1%5,  probably 
gets  the  most  pleasure  from  meeting 
people  who  rarely  make  the  news — the 
unemployed  residents  of  America’s 
numerous  ghettos. 

When  the  columnist  goes  on  a  speak¬ 
ing  engagement  or  other  trip,  he  makes 
it  a  point  to  visit  the  poor  section  of  the 
particular  city.  “Let  me  tell  you,  it’s  an 
eye-opener,’’  said  Rowan,  speaking 
during  an  E&P  telephone  interview 
from  his  Washington,  D.C.  home. 

“The  unemployed  people  (might) 
recognize  me,  and  they  come  up  to 
talk,’’  he  added.  “Then  you  really 
appreciate  having  written  a  word  or 
two  for  somebody  who  can  never  say 
anything  to  Congress  or  the  White 
House.’’ 

Frequently  writing  about  the  plight 
of  poor  blacks  and  other  struggling 
Americans  has  not  endeared  Rowan  to 
the  Reagan  administration  (whose  poli¬ 
cies  outrage  the  columnist)  and 
assorted  newspapers.  “I  know  this  is 
not  popular  with  some  editors,  and 
there’s  a  risk  of  being  cancelled,’’  said 
the  57-year-old  Rowan,  who  works  for 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  “But  I  will  not 
stop  what  I’m  doing.  Reagan  can  com¬ 
mandeer  the  networks  and  hold  press 
conferences.  But  there  are  one  million 
families  who  have  lost  their  food 
stamps  during  the  worst  economic  cri¬ 
sis  since  the  Great  Depression.  They 
don’t  have  any  voice.  I’m  trying  to  be 
the  closest  thing  they  have  to  a  voice.’’ 

In  a  June  17  column,  for  instance. 
Rowan  pointed  to  the  insulation  of 
Reagan  and  other  politicians  who  avoid 
seeing  suffering  first-hand.  He  wrote, 
“Destruction  of  school  lunches  and 
other  programs  comes  a  lot  easier  if  you 
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sUy  in  a  secluded  world  where  you 
never  see  the  degradation  of  those  who 
must  beg  for  bread,  or  you  never  hear 
the  crying  of  a  hungry  child.” 

In  another  domestically-related  col¬ 
umn  on  June  24,  Rowan  wrote  that  he 
opposes  the  potential  presidential  can¬ 
didacies  of  both  John  Anderson  and 
Jesse  Jackson.  He  noted  that  he  hoped 
the  day  would  soon  come  when  a  black 
could  run  for  president  and  have  a 
chance  to  win,  but  that  the  next  elec¬ 
tion  was  not  the  time  for  “symbolism” 
that  could  siphon  votes  from  liberal¬ 
leaning  white  Democratic  candidates. 

He  told  E&P,  “1984  is  a  crucial,  cri¬ 
tical  year  for  the  country.  If  we  get  a 
change  of  two  or  three  people  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  could  affect  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  life  in  America  for  a  generation  or 
more.  We  need  someone  nominated  in 
the  Democratic  Party  who  can  beat 
Reagan  and  who  is  committed  to  a  more 
humane  and  wiser  program  at  home 
and  abroad.” 

One  of  the  reasons  Rowan  believes 
Reagan  will  run  again  is  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  gotten  used  to  the  “perks  and 
power’  ’  of  the  office .  “  No  one  wants  to 
leave  Air  Force  One  and  start  flying 
United  again — least  of  all  Ronald 
Reagan,”  he  said. 

Rowan  does  not  confine  his  column 
to  domestic  affairs.  He  has  numerous 
international  contacts,  and  has  re¬ 
ported  from  such  hotspots  as  Rhodesia 
(now  Zimbabwe)  and  Iran.  Rowan,  af¬ 
ter  interviewing  the  still-in-power 
Shah,  concluded  at  the  time  that  “the 
man  is  finished.”  President  Carter’s  re¬ 
sponse  to  this,  said  the  columnist,  was 
reportedly,  “Rowan’s  full  of  sh-.”  But 
the  Shah  was  indeed  soon  deposed. 

The  situation  in  El  Salvador  has  late¬ 


ly  been  a  frequent  column  subject  for 
Rowan.  The  columnist,  who  has  met 
with  Mexican  president  Miguel  de  la 
Madrid,  favors  the  efforts  of  Mexico 
and  other  Latin  American  countries  to 
bring  about  “some  kind  of  peaceful 
solution”  between  El  Salvador’s  gov¬ 
ernment  and  guerrillas.  He  opposes 
U.S.  involvement,  which  he  feels  might 
lead  to  the  sending  of  American  troops. 

Rowan,  who  was  in  Vietnam  several 
times,  sees  some  parallels  between 
U.S.  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  Central  America.  “The  business  of 
increasing  advisors  is  so  remindful  to 
me  of  what  Kennedy  was  doing,”  he 
said. 

But  some  of  Rowan’s  most  popular 
columns  have  had  little  to  do  with  gov¬ 
ernment  and  public  policy  issues.  One 
of  these  discussed  a  wedding 
anniversary  with  his  wife  Vivien  (who 
he  met  at  Whitney  Young’s  house),  and 
how  a  small  toaster  lasted  throughout 
their  long-time  marriage.  Other  col¬ 
umns  receiving  enormous  response 
were  about  songwriter  Johnny  (“Moon 
River”)  Mercer,  who  had  just  passed 
away;  Rowan’s  dog,  who  was  about  to 
die;  and  how  going  to  class  and  working 
hard  were  more  a  measure  of  “black¬ 
ness”  than  wearing  an  Afro  hairstyle. 

“These  are  the  things  that  move  peo¬ 
ple,”  said  Rowan,  who  has  three  chil¬ 
dren  and  three  grandchildren.  “And 
they  are  not  columns  1  can  sit  down  and 
contrive.  They  come  out  of  the  blue. 
With  Mercer,  I  picked  up  a  newspaper 
and  saw  he  died.  I  thought  of  his  songs 
and  the  lines  that  were  so  marvelous.” 

The  people  who  give  out  the  Emmy 
Awards  thought  Rowan’s  work  was 
“marvelous,”  because  he  received  two 
of  them  last  month  for  a  one-hour  tv 
special  on  the  U.S.  housing  crisis.  This 
was  on  Carl  Rowan’s  Report,  the  col¬ 
umnist’s  Washington,  D.C.  show  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Evening  News  Associa¬ 
tion.  Rowan  also  appears  on  Agronsky 
&  Company  with  such  people  as  con¬ 
servative  syndicated  columnists 
George  Will  and  James  J.  Kilpatrick. 
“We  sit  around  and  argue  issues,”  said 
Rowan.  “It’s  the  most  popular  public 
affairs  show  in  D.C.”  The  14-year-old 
tv  program,  produced  by  Post- 
Newsweek  Broadcasting,  is  also  seen 
in  about  60  other  cities. 

And  the  columnist  does  The  Rowan 
Report,  a  four-minute  radio  commen¬ 
tary  that  airs  five  days  a  week  in  about 
50  cities.  The  CTR  Productions  show, 
sponsored  by  Chrysler  and  K  mart,  is 
over  10  years  old. 

As  if  he  wasn’t  busy  enough.  Rowan 
serves  as  a  roving  editor  for  Reader’s 
Digest  and  has  found  the  time  to  write 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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five  books  (including  Go  South  to  Sor¬ 
row,  the  work  that  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
reviewed).  The  Tennessee  native  and 
Navy  veteran  said  another  book — ab¬ 
out  JFK — might  be  in  his  future. 

Rowan  first  came  to  Kennedy’s 
attention  when  he  covered  the  1960 
presidential  election  for  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Tribune.  (He  worked  at  that  paper 
from  1948  to  1961 ,  during  which  time  he 
became  the  only  person  to  win  three 
consecutive  Sigma  Delta  Chi  medal¬ 
lions;  Rowan  has  also  received  numer¬ 
ous  other  awards.)  Since  the  Tribune 
was  planning  to  endorse  Richard  Nix¬ 
on,  Rowan  said  Kennedy  told  him,  “I 
figured  you  had  been  sent  to  do  a  hatch¬ 
et  job  on  me.  (But)  the  articles  were 
emanantly  fair,  and  I  never  forgot  your 
name.” 

Kennedy  mentioned  this  to  Rowan 
the  night  before  the  ill-fated  Dallas 
trip — which  was  also  discussed  at  the 
meeting.  ‘T  remember  so  specifically 
that  after  we  talked  about  Finland,  I 
asked  him  why  he  was  going  to  Dal¬ 
las,”  recalled  Rowan.  “A  lot  of  nasty 
and  mean  things  were  being  said  about 
him  down  there.  He  said  it  was  the 
President’s  job  to  set  the  mood  for  the 
nation,  and  that  if  the  President  didn’t 
stand  up  against  meanness  and  bigotry, 
who  else  would  do  it?” 

Rowan  does  not  have  all  positive 
memories  about  Kennedy,  noting  that 
he  escalated  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam  and  would  have  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  continued  to  do  so  if  he  were  not 
assassinated. 

As  for  Kennedy’s  successor.  Rowan 
declared,  “There  is  nothing  you  can 
say  about  Lyndon  Johnson  that’s  so 
good  or  so  bad  that  it  wasn’t  true  at  one 
time  or  another!” 

In  terms  of  domestic  policies.  Rowan 
said  Johnson  “ranked  up  there  with 
Abe  Lincoln.”  As  for  Vietnam,  Rowan 
said  the  story  went  that  LBJ  was  heavi¬ 
ly  influenced  by  his  “grandpappy.” 
This  man  told  grandson  Lyndon  that  if 
one  fled  from  the  school  bully,  the  bully 
would  chase  him  first  out  of  the 

United  appoints  Paffen 

I  Robert  P.  Paffen  has  been  appointed 

I  director  of  administration  for  United 

Media  Enterprises,  the  parent  company 
of  United  Feature  Syndicate  and  News- 
I  paper  Enterprise  Association, 

i  Previous  tojoiningUME,  Paffen  was 

vicepresident  of  personnel  at  United 
^  Press  International  for  almost  three 

years.  He  also  worked  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  Copley  Newspapers,  and 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  The  New 
York  City  resident  holds  a  B.S.  in  per¬ 
sonnel  administration  from  Columbia 
University  and  an  M.B.A.  in  manage¬ 
ment  from  New  York  University. 
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schoolyard,  then  down  the  street,  then 
home  to  the  front  porch  and  inside  the 
house  until  he  “raped  your  little 
sister.” 

“That  was  his  rationale  for  being 
tough  on  the  North  Vietnamese,”  said 
Rowan. 

And  just  how  did  Rowan  (who  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Oberlin  College,  earned  a 
master’s  in  journalism  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  and  has  received 
34  honorary  degrees)  save  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Bus  Boycott? 

Rowan  had  sat  in  on  the  boycott 
planning  meeting  and  subsequently 
filed  a  Minneapolis  Tribune  story  about 
it.  Then  a  story  came  over  the  wire 


saying  that  three  black  ministers  (who 
were  not  involved  in  the  planning)  had 
said  the  boycott  was  off.  “The  paper 
called  me  and  said  ’your  article  is  out  of 
date  ’  remembered  Rowan. 

Skeptical,  Rowan  called  Dr.  King, 
whose  reaction  was,  “What?!”  Dr. 
King  quickly  called  a  meeting.  Then  the 
civil  rights  leader  and  others  went  out 
in  the  streets  shouting  to  people,  “It’s  a 
ruse,  it’s  a  fraud,  the  bus  boycott  is  not 
over,’’  according  to  Rowan.  The 
alerted  populace  did  not  board  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  buses,  and  the  boycott  was 
still  on.  Its  eventual  success  led  to  the 
civil  rights  movement  that  swept  the 
U.S.  in  the  1960s. 
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GARFIELD'S  FIFTH — Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editorial  cartoonist  Mike  Peters  (left) 
joined  60  other  well-wishers  in  a  surprise  celebration  lost  month  for  'Garfield' 
creator  Jim  Davis  (right)  marking  the  comic  cat's  fifth  birthday  (E&P,  June  4).  The 
June  20  party,  which  featured  banjo-playing  by  voice  of  tv  Garfield  Lorenzo  Music, 
took  place  on  a  yacht  that  cruised  for  almost  four  hours  along  New  York  City's 
shoreline.  Among  the  guests  were  Davis'  wife  Carolyn,  United  Media  Enterprises 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  Robert  Roy  Metz,  and  various  executives  from 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  which  distributes  the  strip  to  over  1,400  newspapers 
worldwide.  (Photo  by  Joe  Canale.) 


Syndicates 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


subscriptions  after  the  dropping  of  the 
Field  Newspaper  Syndicate-distributed 
continuity  strip  by  Dr.  Nick  Dallis  and 
Alex  Kotzky. 

The  top  ten  finishers  in  the  Times 
poll  were  all  King  Features  Syndicate  or 
United  Media  Enterprises  properties. 

Dik  Browne’s  “Hagar  the  Horrible” 
(King)  won  the  poll,  with  79%  of  re¬ 
spondents  saying  they  read  it  regularly. 


©  1979  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc. 
Hagar  wins  poll. 


The  second  through  fifth  finishers  were 
“Marmaduke,”  74%  (United);  “Born 
Loser,”  73%  (Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association);  “Peanuts,  73%  (United); 
and  “Blondie,”  73%  (King). 

Rounding  out  the  top  ten  were  “Hi  «& 
Lois,”  70%  (King);  “Beetle  Bailey,” 
67%  (King);  “Tiger,”  65%  (King); 
“Garfield,”  64%  (United);  and  “The 
Phantom,”  64%  (King). 

No  comic  besides  “Speed  Walker” 
received  under  28%  in  the  poll. 
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‘Generation  Rap’  ends 

Helen  and  Sue  Bottel,  who  co-wrote 
“Generation  Gap”  for  12  years,  ended 
their  King  Features  Syndicate- 
distributed  advice  column  last  month. 

Sue  Bottel  plans  to  continue  a  career 
in  television,  while  her  mother  Helen 
will  be  working  on  books.  The  elder 
Bottel  had  started  “Helen  Help  Us”  25 
years  ago  before  her  daughter  joined 
the  renamed  advice  column  in  1971. 

In  their  last  “Generation  Rap,”  the 
Bottels  wrote,  “We  like  to  think  that, 
through  deep  personal  involvement, 
we’ve  helped  redirect  a  life  or  two. 
Your  letters  of  thanks  when  things 
finally  go  right  make  for  great  memor¬ 
ies.  We’ll  always  treasure  them  .... 
You’ve  been  a  terrific,  responsive  audi¬ 
ence,  many  of  whom  have  become  our 
personal  friends  .  .  .  .  So  long,  every¬ 
body!” 

‘The  Vid  Kid’  coiumnist 

Eleven-year-old  Rawson  Stovall, 
who  covers  video  games  in  a  weekly 
syndicated  column,  will  soon  be  prob¬ 
ably  the  youngest  person  to  write  a 
book  on  the  subject.  Doubleday  outbid 
several  other  publishers  with  its  offer  of 
a  $20,000  advance  against  royalties. 

“The  Vid  Kid”  writer,  who  signed 
on  10  newspapers  himself  before  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  began  distribut¬ 
ing  his  column  this  spring,  received  the 
book  offers  after  becoming  the  subject 
of  national  media  interest  when  he 
appeared  at  last  month’s  Consumer 


Electronics  Show  in  Chicago.  One  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  New  York  Times  noted  that 
game  company  presidents  and  desig¬ 
ners  solicited  the  pre-teen  video  game 
reviewer  for  his  opinions  and  granted 
him  interviews. 

An  article  also  ran  in  USA  Today, 
and  Stovall  appeared  on  CBS  Morning 
News  and  That’s  Incredible. 

In  addition  to  the  book,  which  is 
scheduled  for  spring  1984  publication, 
Stovall  has  signed  to  write  an  article  for 
the  Woman’s  Day  Christmas  issue. 
And  an  Omni  magazine  piece  is  sche¬ 
duled  for  February. 

The  Abilene,  Tex. -based  straight-A 
student — who  is  aiming  for  100  news¬ 
papers  by  1984 — writes  “The  Vid  Kid” 
in  longhand.  Then  his  mother  Kay  Law 
Stovall,  who  came  up  with  the  idea  for 
the  column,  types  them  out. 

Stovall  said  he  targets  “The  Vid 
Kid”  at  all  age  groups,  but  gets  his  best 
feedback  from  junior  high  school  boys. 

Coiumnist  Coiiins  dies 

Beulah  Collins,  60,  who  wrote  the 
“Today’s  Chuckle,’’  “Weekend 
Chuckle,”  and  “Golden  Years/Senior 
Forum”  columns,  died  June  30. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  dis¬ 
tributed  the  “Chuckle”  features  to 
over  130  newspapers  and  the  retire¬ 
ment  column  to  more  than  70  publica¬ 
tions. 

Collins  was  also  the  author  of  For 
Benefit  of  Clergy,  a  collection  of  humor, 
and  Senior  Forum,  a  retirement  guide. 
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Grant  Dillman  goes 
into  retirement 


By  James  E.  Roper 

Grant  Dillman,  manager  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  has  retired,  still  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  the  news  business  and 
optimistic  about  the  future  of  the  wire 
service  that  he  served  for  40  years. 

He  thinks  Washington  reporters  are 
better  than  ever.  They  have  to  be,  he 
says,  in  order  to  record  and  explain  the 
ever-increasing  variety  of  complex 
news  developments,  and  write  so  con¬ 
cisely  that  the  information  can  be  cram¬ 
med  into  the  smaller  space  that 
newspapers  devote  to  editorial  matter. 

He  thinks  UPI  will  survive — and  ex¬ 
pand — by  selling  information  to  clients 
outside  the  newspaper  and  broadcast 
fields. 

“It  is  the  salvation  of  the  UPI,  and  if 
we  do  it  successfully  the  Associated 
Press  will  do  it  too,”  says  Dillman  upon 
leaving  his  UPI  post  (June  30).  “It’s  an 
exciting  prospect,  and  it's  something  1 
am  going  to  miss.” 

Dillman  hasn’t  missed  much  since  he 
joined  UPI  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  De¬ 
cember,  1942.  He  was  transferred  to 
Washington  in  1 945 ,  and  has  had  a  hand 
in  just  about  everything  from,  as  he 
puts  it,  Harry  Truman’s  beer  parties  to 
Ronald  Reagan’s  California  wine  par¬ 
ties. 

As  a  reporter,  he  covered  govern¬ 
ment  departments,  politics.  Congress 
and,  notably,  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  where  Richard 
M.  Nixon  was  a  rising  figure. “Along 
with  Doug  Cornell  of  AP  and  Sam  Fogg 
of  International  News  Service,  I  helped 
teach  him  the  value  of  giving  us  some¬ 
thing  new  to  write  in  overnight  stor¬ 
ies,”  Dillman  recalls. 

As  an  editor,  Dillman  did  his  time  on 
all-night  shifts,  became  night  editor, 
and  for  ten  years  served  as  the 
bureau’s  news  editor.  In  1973,  upon  the 
retirement  of  Bureau  Manager  Julius 
Frandsen,  Dillman  was  appointed 
Bureau  Chief,  made  a  vicepresident, 
and  given  a  raise  of  $27  a  week. 

“I  would  do  it  over  again,”  Dillman 
says.  “There  have  been  days  when  I 
wouldn’t  have  said  that,  but  in  the  hap¬ 
py  glow  of  retirement,  1  say  I  would  do 
it  over  again.” 

Dillman  says  he  hopes — “unless 
something  turns  up  that  absolutely  fas¬ 
cinates  me” — to  do  some  writing,  espe¬ 
cially  about  the  oceans — their  re¬ 
sources,  the  commerce  that  they  carry 
and  the  underwater  life  that  they  sup¬ 
port,  even  the  romance  that  permeates 
the  world’s  waters. 

His  successor  as  Washington  mana- 
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ger  is  Ronald  E.  Cohen,  who  has  been 
news  editor  for  the  bureau.  Dillman  is 
confident  that  Cohen  will  help  lead  UPI 
out  of  its  life-threatening  difficulties. 

“The  UPI  and  AP  have  spoiled 
newspapers  and  broadcasters  by  giving 
ourselves  away  too  cheaply,”  Dillman 
says.  “My  belief  is  that  a  newspaper 
spends  perhaps  8%  of  its  total  editorial 
budget  for  a  wire  service  and  then  fills 
40%  of  its  newshole  with  our  product. 
But  we  are  frozen  into  this  situation 
because  of  the  competitive  factor  and 
because  clients  are  used  to  getting  our 
service  at  what  I  consider  to  be  bargain 
rates. 

For  these  reasons,  Dillman  is  delight¬ 
ed  that  the  new  owners  of  UPI  decided 
to  sell  specialized  services  to  non-news 
clients — a  program  that  Dillman  and 
others  had  not  been  able  to  get  the  pre¬ 
vious  Scripps-Howard  owners  to 
accept. 

Under  the  projected  plans,  a  client 
could  elect  to  receive,  for  instance, 
only  news  about  science,  or  only  about 
a  particular  branch  of  science. 

These  clients  could  be  government 
agencies,  corporations,  universities, 
financial  firms,  or  others. 

A  UPI  reporter  writing  a  science 
story  from  any  place  in  the  world  would 
know  to  add  all  the  details. 

“We  throw  a  lot  of  this  away  every 
day  because  newspapers  don’t  have 
room  to  run  it  or  because  the  general 
public  is  not  interested”  Dillman  says. 
“But  for  clients  who  find  those  valu¬ 
able,  we  can  deliver  the  information 
automatically  by  computer,  by  high¬ 
speed  wire  at  1200  words  per  minute, 
on  a  slow-speed  wire  or  even  by  mail. 
We  will  be  a  kind  of  electronic  newslet¬ 
ter,  covering  the  whole  world  not  just 


Washington  like  so  many  newsletters.” 

Already,  UPI  offers  a  “demand  ser¬ 
vice”  that  allows  broadcasters  to  ex¬ 
amine  UPI’s  schedule  of  available  stor¬ 
ies,  then  request  only  the  articles  they 
want  and  not  be  inundated  with  copy 
they  don’t  have  time  to  examine. 

Dillman,  who  observed  his  65th 
birthday  on  May  4,  feels  the  changes  in 
Washington  news  operations  during  his 
tenure  have  been  “fantastic.” 

“It’s  a  much  more  demanding  busi¬ 
ness  or  profession,”  he  says  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Editor  &  Publisher.  “In  the 
Eisenhower  years,  we  were  a  united 
country.  We  didn’t  worry  much  about 
civil  rights,  women’s  liberation,  nuclear 
issues,  Africa,  China  or  the  Middle  East. 
Now  all  affect  our  lives. 

“All  come  home  to  roost  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  a  reporter  here  has  to  know  a 
little  about  all  of  these  things.  He  also  is 
called  upon  to  write  what  I  call  maga¬ 
zine  pieces  explaining  how  a  particular 
situation  developed,  why,  and  where  it 
is  likely  to  lead. 

“Yet  there  is  always  a  crop  of  bright 
young  people  coming  along  to  handle  it. 
They  may  not  spell  as  well  or  know  our 
style  book  as  well,  but  1  think  our  staff 
gets  better  all  the  time.  This  is  not  to 
cast  reflections  on  the  generations  of 
staffers  who  have  passed  through  this 
bureau,  but  these  young  people  grow 
up  running  this  fast  and  so  they  are  able 
to  handle  the  job.” 

Dillman  says  today’s  job  is  more  de¬ 
manding  in  another  way:  “When  you 
write  stories  shorter  you  can’t  put  in  as 
many  block  quotations,  so  you  para¬ 
phrase  and  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
not  being  as  precise.  So  there’s  a  lot 
more  responsibility  thrust  upon  the  re¬ 
porter.” 

The  one  part  of  the  Washington 
scene  that  never  seems  to  change,  Dill¬ 
man  says,  is  the  government’s  public  re¬ 
lations,  “the  White  House  Press  people 
do  their  damnedest  to  project  a  posi¬ 
tive  image  of  their  man  and  use  us  in 
any  way  they  can  to  minimize  the  bad 
news  and  emphasize  the  good  news 
from  their  standpoint.  That’s  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  They  do  not  work  for  the  press; 
they  work  for  the  President.  It  will  nev¬ 
er  change,  and  we  will  never  stop  trying 
to  find  out  what’s  going  on. 

Despite  his  enthusiasm  for  computer 
terminals,  Dillman  doesn’t  have  one  in 
his  office  in  Washington’s  National 
Press  building.  “It’s  nice,”  he  says,  “to 
sit  here  by  a  couch  and  talk  about  re¬ 
tirement  and  taking  my  wife,  Audrey, 
to  visit  our  children  (Darryl,  an  Air 
Force  psychiatrist  at  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base  in  Fairborn,  Ohio,  and 
Craig,  becoming  a  chiropractor  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.)  but  1  do  my  work  in  the 
newsroom.” 

With  that,  he  heads  back  to  the  news¬ 
room,  a  shirt-sleeved  boss  finishing  his 
job. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


CURRENT  AFFAIRS 

MONEY  1 

THE  EIGHTIES  attracts  readers.  Let  Bill!"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"-A  proven 
Wallace’s  current  affairs  column  proveWeekly  column  to  meet  your  need  for 
itself  to  you.  Box  15,  Fraser  NY  13753.  !money  saving  consumer  news.  Samples. 

Mike  LeFan.  1802  S  13th.  Temo'e  TX 

FASHION 

76501. 

FASHION  INFOcus— a  combination 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

eoiioriai/ao  saies  pacxage  inai  ounas: 

readershipand  apparel  advertising.  Edi- MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated), 
tor  receives  weekly  fashion  column,  fea-  Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain- 
ture  and  art;  Ad  Manager  gets  seasonal  ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos, 
selling  tips,  special  ads  and  co-op  plans. 'Our  9th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Now  appearing  in  more  than  65  news-'Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
papers.  Write:  R.  Williams,  Fashion  (914)  692-4572. 

8hnwracp  Retailer  Rnx  5Rfi398  AM 

Dallas  TX  75258;  (214)  631-6089. 

REAL  ESTATE 

GENERAL 

HOUSE  CALLS-Rocky  Mountain  News, 

HIT  PARADER'S  (Musical  Notes)  weekly 
column  covers  the  wide-ranging  field  of 
popular  music  from  the  Big  Band  sound 
to  Swing,  and  Rock  and  Roll  superstars. 
Photos  included.  Dickson-Bennett, 

Miami  Herald,  60  others.  4  national 
awards;  one  said  "concise,  entertaining, 
wealth  of  real  estate  knowledge,  solid 
writing  skills.”  7th  year.  Box  18447, 
Rochester  NY  1 4618;  (7 1 6)  27 1  -6230. 

1324  N  3rd,  St  Joseph  MO  64501; 
(816)  279-9315. 

SELF  HELP 

HUMOR  SELF  HELP  LAW  from  NOLO  Press  attor- 

■■  neys  in  weekly  column  now  in  San  Fran- 

SATIRE.  Proven  in  over  50  newspapers,  cisco  Chronicle,  Long  Beach  Press- 
Robert  Skoglund,  St.  George  METelegram.  Literate,  good  nationally. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

!  JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

1  Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  mar- 

ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 

On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037; 

(413)  477-6009. 

31411:  (912)  598-0931,  day  or  night. 

MEL  HODELL,  Newsnaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 

(714)  626-644(3 

Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 

Over  540  Newspaper  Sales 

1  MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 

!  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

ED  0  MEYER,  Licensed  Broker- 
Appraisals-Consultation-Sales.  7200 
Hermitage  Rd,  Richmond  VA  23228; 

(804)  266-1522. 

j  66207.  Office;  (913)  381-8280 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 

Rod  Whitesmith  (2061892-7196 

1  Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
!  Nationwide  Service 

Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 

'  WAYNE  CHANCEY 

i  CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 
'  PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
i  Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 

SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Offices  closed  until  August  1. 

Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 

Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

"SPEAKING  OF. .."-the  newsletter  of 
Thinkabouts  for  cartoonists,  commenta¬ 
tors,  speakers,  writers.  Ask  for  sample. 
Paperwork;  Oxford  Wl  53952-0105. 

1  BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

04857;  guaranteed  accurate  by  publisher  that 

(207)  372-8052.  has  sold  over  one  million  books.  Also 

Feature  Your  Feature  in 

FFATIIRFC;  AUAII  ARi  F  building,  bargain  travel  and  Dr.  Gold- 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE  schmidt’s  computer  hints.  RDR  Syndi- 

And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales  icate,  POB  5212,  Berkeley  CA  94705; 
Soar!  (415)654-8911. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

AFFORDABLE  CANADIAN  collectibles  j 
magazine,  established  1981.  National 
circulation.  Strong  potential.  Current ; 
owners  willing  to  continue  in  editorial  > 
capacities.  Publish  anywhere.  Box! 
1588,  Stouffville,  Ontario,  Canada  LOH  i 
ILO. 

PARTNER,  Working  or  silent  with* 
$200,000  wanted  for  exciting  new  con-  j 
cept  in  health  care  publications.  San 
Diego;  (619)  455-5741. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate  I 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and  per¬ 
sonal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207. 


I  professional,  confidential  negotiations 
I  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
I  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
i  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
I  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
I  (813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
I  0871  nights:  or  write  Box  3364, 

I  Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  Noobliga- 
j  tion,  of  course. 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
\  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
!  WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO,  INC 
1  1511KSt,  NW 

I  Washington  DC  20005 

!  (202)  NAtional  8-1133 


You  May  Take  One  Giant 
Step... 

toward  a  better  job 
by  placing  your  ad  in  E&P's 
Positions  Wanted  section! 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS  from  $40,000  to 
$750,000.  Some  low  down  payment, 

I  owner  financed.  Bill  Berger,  Associated 
■  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc;  (512)  476- 
|3950,  1801  Exposition,  Austin  TX 
I  78703. 


...We  Bet  You’ll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or  systems  used  in 
newspaper  production  (or  if  you're  a  publisher  with  surplus 
equipment  on  your  hands)  E  &  P  Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to 
make  (or  save)  some  easy  money. 

E  &  P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people  you  are 
looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your  paper.  And,  Positions 
Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E&P  Classified  ads  get  results! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
You  Can  Bet  On  Them! 

(212)  752-7050 


TO  PURCHASE  OR  SELL 
A  Midwest  newspaper  property 
efficiently  and  professionally  through 
newspaper  people,  contact  us  day  or 
night. 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434,  (309) 
932-2270 

Roy  Holding  Dave  Kramer 

(309)  879-24 12  (217)  784-4736 

— Appraisals  done  quickly, 
reasonably — 

SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
and  eager  buyers! 

SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
KNOW  THAT 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
GET  THEM 
THE  BUSINESS! 


'  EVEN  MORE  NEW  LISTINGS 
i  ALMOST  READY! 

j  Washington . $150,000 

!  Washington . $230,000 

i  Alaska . $240,000 

!  Washington . $300,000 

I  Washinrton . $315,000 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 

I  CALIFORNIA  foothills  weekly  in  growth 
area.  $55,000  gross,  $22,000  net. 

!  $35,000,  $15,000  down;  (209)  625- 
:  8113  after  6  pm. 

! _ 

1  TRADE  THREE  Kentucky  weeklies  gros- 
:  sing  $650,000  for  small  daily  or  large 
i  weekly.  Box  5889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  AWARD  WINNING  weekly  for  sale  in 
>  New  Hampshire;  will  consider  part- 
'  nership  arrangement.  Write  Box  5896, 
j  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  ARIZONA  SHOPPER  covers  5  cities  with 
;  33,000  population.  9500  copies  week- 
i  ly,  gross  neas  $200,000.  Low  down  to 
^  qualified  buyer.  Write:  Dean  D.  Sellers, 

:  808  N  Miller  St,  Mesa  AZ  85203. 

BY  OWNER:  Exclusive  Iowa  weekly  in 
■  prosperouscityof  4500.  Established  87 
I  years.  Sell  for  $385,000  gross.  Re¬ 
quires  25%  down.  State  financial  cual- 
\  ifications.  Box  5844,  Editor  &  Pub- 
;  lisher. 

:  BI-WEEKLY  paper  in  beautiful  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  seacoast  area.  Good  poten¬ 
tial.  $25,000.  PO  Box  711,  Fairhaven 
MA  02719. 

COVELO,  California.  Ideal  1st  newspap¬ 
er.  Profitable  with  no  competition. 

'  $70,000.  Owner  financing  for  10  years 
I  with  solid  down;  (707)983-6853.  BKR. 

i  TWO  WEEKLY  newspapers  in  ideal 
'  Southern  California  beach  city.  Gross 
I  $300,000.  Low  down,  easy  terms.  Box 
j  5922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

50  YEAR  OLD  weekly  east  part  Zone  5 
'  with  print  shop.  Sell  either  or  both.  Must 
sell  due  to  wife's  health.  Box  5861,  Edi- 
'  tor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 

EAST  TENNESSEE  WEEKLY  FOR  i 
SALE — Excellent  setup  for  husband/  ; 
wife  team.  Absolutely  no  brokers  apply.  ' 
Financing  available  to  qualified  buyer. 
This  is  a  proven,  100  year-old  county 
seat  weekly.  All  county  and  city  legals.  | 
Only  serious  buyers  need  apply.  Send  ; 
inquiries  to  Box  5904,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher. 

"HOWTO  MAKE  $100,000  A  Year  Pub-  ; 
lishing  Newsletters.”  Famous  Book.  1 
$19.95  prepaid  to:  Box  34312,  i 
Betheseda  MD  20817. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  ' 

PFIODUCE  JOBS 

FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE  ! 

GREAT  POTENTIAL.. .California  Central  ! 
Coast  weekly,  adjudicated,  second 
class.  Sen/es  growing,  up-scale  area. 
Bargain  priced  at  45K.  Box  5872,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SHOPPING  GUIDES 

WRITE  OR  CALL  THE  SHOPPER  ’ 
DOCTOR 

for  a  check  up.  Estil  Cradick,  950  Park-  : 
wood  Dr,  Dunedin  FL  33528;  (813)  1 
733-1678. 

KENTUCKY  bi-weekly,  $200,000; 
terms  negotiable.  Includes  press,  build¬ 
ing,  equipment.  Box  5890,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

$100K  TO  $400K  spurt  in  sales  in  2 
years  leaves  New  Hampshire  owners 
looking  for  breather.  Offering  1  of  2 
weeklies  for  sale.  Gross  $150,000. 
Write:  Owners,  PO  Box  4406,  Port- 

smouth  NH  03801. 


PRESTIGIOUS.  PRIZE-WINNING  week¬ 
ly  on  beautiful  California  coast;  nearly 
half-century  old;  adjudicated;  3500 
paid  circulation;  profit  making;  growing 
area.  Send  professional  and  financial 
qualifications.  $120,000.  Box  5914, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY.  Weekly  advertis¬ 
ing  publication.  Two  hours  north  of  St  ' 
Louis.  Tremendous  growth  potential,  i 
Established  5  years.  1982  gross  ; 
$245,000.  Projected  gross  sales  1983  I 
$325,000  plus;  (217)  223-0205  or 
224-8492.  i 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NON-DAILY  newspaper,  $250,000  to 
$750,000  in  advertising/circulation  re¬ 
venues  sought  by  ^oup  of  community 
newspapers.  Write  Box  5466,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  or  weekly.  Zones  1-2- 
minimum  $350,000  in  advertising- 
circulation  revenues.  Box  5854,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  COMMUNITY  newspaper 
sought,  preferably  Zones  4  or  5.  Com¬ 
plete  buy  or  partnership  possible.  Box 
5949,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOU  CAN  BET  ON 
E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS... 

To  take  your  used  press,  hard¬ 
ware  (or  software)  that's  been  sit¬ 
ting  idly  by,  and  put  it  back  into 
production! 

Perhaps  you  can't  use  that  par¬ 
ticular  equipment  .  .  .  but  we'll 
bet  you  could  sure  use  the  space 
it  occupies. 

Consider  the  dozens,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  square  feet  being 
lost  in  storage  of  unused  equip¬ 
ment.  Now  look  at  the  space 
occupied  by  each  single  piece  of 
equipment  on  this  page!  Space  is 
money — hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  your  space  can  be 
opened  up  for  as  little  as  $2.80  a 
line  of  our  space!  We'll  put  that 
equipment  back  into  production 
for  you  in  someone  else's  plant — 
and  produce  a  profit  for  you  to 
boot! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES  | 

ATTENTION  CIRCULATORS  OR  ^ 
PUBLISHERS 

Using  a  high  quality  sales  organization 
makes  a  real  difference — better  reten¬ 
tion  at  a  lower  cost.  Campbell  and 
Associates  can  provide  your  circulation  . 
department  with  the  volume  of  quality 
new  customers  you  want  at  a  reasonable 
price.  For  more  information  call  or  write  ! 
Campbell  and  Associates,  3864  Center 
Rd,#10C,  Brunswick  OH  44212;  (216)  : 

225-7440. _ I 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality  ! 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele-  [ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re-  \ 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  772- 1 

7002. _ 

MARKETING  PAPERS  for  the  80's  to 
survive  through  the  90’s  and  beyond. 
From  carrier  to  mail  with  expertise  t 
in  .  .  .Renewal  systems  in  advance 
carrier  and  mail  programs  .  .  .Phone 
and  crew  solicitations  .  .  .  Voluntary 
paid  and  other  conversioni 
programs  .  .  .Promotions,  single  copy 
sales,  MBO  and  financial! 
management  .  .  .Personnel  develop- 1 
ment  and  specialized  training  .  .  .andi 
much,  much  more.  ' 

Call  Kevin  S.  Pappert,  (313)  683-2963  ; 
Circulation  Consultant  for  Newspapers  | 


MARKETING  & 

READERSHIP  RESEARCH  \ 

WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 
The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  com-  ; 
pany  is  to  provide  its  clients  with  accu¬ 
rate  readership  research.  OMNI¬ 
RESEARCH  believes  the  role  of  a  news¬ 
paper  research  firm  doesn’t  end  there.  ' 
For  each  of  our  clients,  we  create  a  uni-  : 
que  competitive  edge  that  results  in  im-  ! 
proved  ad  lineage  from  their  advertising 
base. 

We  aim  to  become  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to  ! 
top  management,  to  our  sales  seminars 
with  your  sales  force,  we  work  to  make 
!  your  research  data  a  useful  and  profit- 
'  able  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you 
just  how  profitable,  productive  and 
'  affordable  research  can  be.  Call  our 
Director  of  Newspaper  Research,  Jack 
I  Brodbeck  collect,  at  (305)  746-3335.  , 

OMNI-RESEARCH 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SPEAKER:  on  making  newspaper  space  ! 
worth  more  than  it  costs.  "Space  for  : 
Everyone.”  Clarence  Judd.  Write  Wayne  : 
ME  04284  or  phone  (207)  685-9240. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WEEKLY  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  SALES,  Inc.  will  customize  a 
short  term  promotion  for  your  weekly 
newspaper,  we'll  produce  more  new 
yearly  subscribers  than  you  dreamed  i 
possible!  Call  for  details;  (201)  772-1 
7002.  I 


CIRCULATION  CLIMBERS 
DOES  IT  ALL  FOR  YOU 


Weekly  newspapers  are  our  specialty. 
Just  look  at  the  services  we  perform. 

•  We  do  all  the  telemarketing  ' 

•  We  pay  for  the  office 

•  We  pay  for  the  telephone  service 

•  We  also  do  the  billing 

•  We  collect  your  subscription  payments  , 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  it  all  for  you. ' 
We  even  send  you  your  payment.  There  is 
no  cash  payment  on  your  part.  CALL  r 
COLLECT,  CIRCULATION  CLIMBERS;  I 
(617)  438-7922.  ! 


aRCULATION  SUPPUES 


MOTOR  ROUTE  tubes,  1400  standard 
size,  yellow,  plastic,  in  cartons,  with 
"Record”  imprint.  One-half  original 
price.  Never  used.  Amherst  Record; 
(413)  256-8331. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


AM  ELECTRO/SET  PUNCH  ASSEMB¬ 
LIES  remanufactured  including  punch 
block,  $665  +  shipping,  insurance  and 
trade-in.  Spalholz,  128  Midland  St, 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  NY  11724;  (516) 
692-M59. 


COMPUTERS 


COMPUTER  NEEDED — non  profit  asso¬ 
ciation  and  museum  needs  donation  of 
small  computer  system.  Tax  deductable. 
Box  5811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


AD/SYSTEM  390 
I  The  professional  system  for  advertising 
'  scheduling  billing  and  reporting  dailies 
.  and  weeklies.  Third  generation  software; 
'  runs  on  most  microcomputers.  Software 
available  alone  or  with  complete  instal¬ 
led  system.  Free  sample  reports.  Pacific 
I  Sun  Computer  Systems,  Box  5553,  Mill 
Valley  CA  94942;  (415)  383-4500. 


LOOKING  FOR  good  bookkeeping  soft¬ 
ware  for  IBM  5120.  Call  Fred  Holz; 
(805)  646-1476. 


BILLING  SOFTWARE 
I  Designed  by  a  publisher,  easy  to  use  and 
I  will  run  on  the  inexpensive  Microcompu- 
CAMERA  &  DARKROOM  ters  from  Radio  Shack.  Prints  journals, 
bills,  aging  and  sales  analysis.  Keeps 
SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  individual  detail  of  entries  on-line.  Now 
ins.  .  .  ’  being  used  by  dozens  of  small/medium 

Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968  size  publications.  Call  or  write  for  sam- 

New,  super  designs  surpass  all  pie  reports.  Publisher  Control  Systems, 

VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25%  223  West  5th  St,  Shawano  Wl  54166, 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372  (715)  526-6547.  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278  Kuckuk. 

i  _ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1983 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  — $4.50  per  line.  1  week  —$3.00  per  line. 

2  weeks— $4  00  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks— $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks — $3.40  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks — $2.25  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks — $2.80  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks— $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service,  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (EST) 
for  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  'The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1 
time-$70  per  column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$65  per  column  inch, 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 


Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Edit*r  I  PvblislMr 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE  j 

For  newspapers  and  shoppers,  500  to 
30,000  circulation.  One  or  more  pub-  i 
lications,  paid/non-paid/free  lists,  i 
labels,  postal  pre  sort,  bundle  markers, 
expiration  billings,  cancel,  edit,  statis¬ 
tics,  etc.  ForTRSSO  III,  or  IV,  Software,  \ 
$1195.  Write;  BURCO  Systems,  Inc, 
distributors  for  AM  ICO  Software,  PO  Box 
68,  Gridley  CA  95948;  (916)  846-  i 
3661.  (Gridley  Herald). _  ! 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in  i 

EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  ! 
number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  i 
Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  1 
New  York,  NY  10022,  Please  i 
be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response 
to  an  ad.  Include  only  materi-  ' 
al  which  can  be  forwarded  in 
a  large  manilla  envelope. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  ' 
parts.  Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  | 
spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers  i 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers  i 

Cutler  Hammer,  I,  II,  III  Stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A’s 

Truck  Loaders 

Sheridan  48P 

45*  and  90*  Floor  Curves 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


FERAG  conveying  systems,  2  forwarding 
stations,  2  delivery  stations,  like  new.  We 
will  sell  part  or  all. 

IPEC,  97  Marquardt  Dr,  Wheeling  IL 
60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


FIVE  POCKET  Stepper  Paperman  colla- 
ter  with  wax  wrap  attachment.  Will  roll, 
tie  and  wax  wrap  up  to  five  newspaper 
sections.  Good  condition.  $2500.  (^all 
Jewell;  (314)  937-9811. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  headsand  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 


24-P  AND  48-P  Sheridan/Harris  stut¬ 
ters.  Guaranteed  production;  refur¬ 
bished  and  installed  in  your  plant;  train¬ 
ing  program  included. 

Upgrading  your  mailroom?  We  purchase 
us^  stutters  in  running  condition.  Call 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 

AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS.  Buy  &  Sell. 
10%  Commission.  Reconditioned  mod¬ 
els  available.  Bargains.  Free  List.  WSI; 
(216)  729-2858. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUTYPE  SYSTEM 
Double-wide  Compustor  7  floppy  disc 
drives,  5  terminals,  AP  slow  sp^  wire 
interface,  and  CG  Videosetter  interface. 
Call  Jess  Hillman;  (601)  328-2424. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


ATEX  8000  with  6  VDT’s  I 

COMPUGRAPHIC  8600,  Advantage  I 
and  II 

AUTOLOGIC  APS-MICRO  5/57,  70  ' 
pica-  i 

APS-5A/70 

MONOTYPE  Lasercomp  Mark  IA-100  I 
pica  I 

MCS  42,  MCO,  Ruling,  ACI 
MERGENTHALER  202,  CRTronic,  Lino 
screen  Composer 

KROHM  INTERNATIONAL  with  2  VDT’s 
COMPUTEK  SYSTEM 
AUTO-TROL  CAD-CAM 
PENTA  Front-end  System  : 

AD/NEWS  SYSTEM 

RAYTHEON  Ad  Set  ' 

2  VDT’s- 10  MB  Discs  ’ 

EETEXT  System 
2  VDT’s- 1  PCU 

AUTOLOGIC  MICRO-5/70  pica 
VIP  Translator  j 

HASTECH  42  with  4  VDT’s,  Previewer  ' 
QUADEX  Q  500  with  4  VDT’s,  10  MB 
Discs  I 

Q  580  with  6  VDT’s  96  MD  Discs  Tele  ; 
communications  Interface  ' 

COMAP  with  2  VDT’s 
ALPHATYPE  FTDS  III 
TELERAM  1888  Reporter  Terminals 
OCR  SCANNERS  1 

LOCKER  TYPESETTING  EQUIP-  | 

MENT  i 

1  Maple  Street  1 

East  Rutherford  NJ  07073  I 

800-526-0192  In  NJ  (201)  935-8993  i 


BUY  AND  SELL 

Harris  2200  terminals.  Call  between  12 
and  6pm;  (201)  265-2448. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


CompuWriter 
owners  are  lucky... 

They  own  half  of  a 
microCOMPOSER 
i  systenn! 

I  microCOMPOSER  gives  you  com¬ 

puterized  typesetting  plus  a  bus- 
I  iness  computer  Total  control. 

I  total  versatility  You  won't  want 

I  less.  You  don't  need  to  spend 

j  more  Your  CompuWriter  is  not 

I  obsolete  only  the  way  you've 

I  been  using  it  is 

Let  us  change  all  that 
!  Cybertext  Corporation 

j  Box  860  Areata.  CA  95521 
!  _ 707-822-7079 _ 


CG  MDT/350  with  communication  inter- 
:  face.  Terminals  are  reconditioned  with  I 
j  30  day  warranty  on  parts.  $3300  each,  i 
!  Graphic  Systems  Exchange  Inc;  (716) ' 
I  385-3027.  I 

i  CG  TYPESETTERS.  Exec  II,  $1250;  i 
I  Comp  JR  &  I,  $1750;  II  &  II  Jr,  $1950;  i 
1  7200,  $1500;  Edit  7700,  $9950,  i 
2750,  $4500.  WSI;  (216)  729-2858. 


CG  COMP  JR  TG,  clean,  perfect  working 
order,  several  fonts,  paper,  parts  kit, 
$1600.  Ray  Foote;  (207)  854-2577. 


FOR  SALE:  ITEK  QUADRITEK  1210  i 
5Vi-74  point  NEW  with  stand,  copy  hol- 
j  der,  complete,  $9995.  Also  PACESET- 
'  TER  MARK  IV  TMI  16  face,  16  sizes, 
with  full  logic,  iodises,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  $5000;  (617)  376-2001. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers- 10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
!  buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


LINOTRON  202,  excellent  condition, 
30  months  old,  39  fonts  including  PI 
fonts.  Available  September  1;  (602) 
753-6397,  Scott  or  Sue. 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY  , 

AM  Varityper,  Autologic,  Compug- 
raphic,EEText,  IBM,  Itek,  Mergenthal-  1 
er,  VGC  ! 

"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least"  | 

7%  Selling  Commission. . Financing  { 
Available 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed;  (216)  562- ! 

3750  ' 


PHOTON  MARK  III  Pacesetter  plus 
almost  complete  machine  in  spare  parts, 
$2500.  AKI  keyboards  (4)  CIT  70’s,  I 
$350  each,  (2)  TCI  lOO’s,  $500  each. 
Kodak  Ektamatic  Processor  Model  214 
with  daylight  hood,  Mohrflow  Recircula¬ 
tor,  Mohr  drum  dryer,  $1000.  Total  ] 
$5900  or  best  offer;  (516)  872-6660, 

ask  for  Joe. _ ; 

TYPESETTERS.  Unisetter,  $5500;  Uni- ' 
fied  Composer,  $3750  Uniterm  $1250 
MDT350,  $3150;  8"  FDR,  $1000;  Itek 
430,  $3500;  Video  Universal,! 
$16,500;  IBM  ESC,  $4500.  WSI; 
(216)  729-2858. 


PLATEMAKING 


FOR  SALE— NEW  TWIN  STAR  washout 
unit  Napp  system  for  Twin  Star  plate  , 
processor.  Never  Used.  For  more  details  ■ 
call  John  Morris,  Best  Publishing  Co;  ' 
(213)  54B-4545. 


PRESS  CONVERSIONS 


INVEST  IN  YOUR  PRESS 
HEADLINER  MARK  I  USERS 
PERFECTING  UNITS 


Goss  units  available  22%’’  and  239/ 
16”,  Goss  half  decks  right  hand  and  left 
hand,  Goss  humps  10  side  and  13  side, 
Goss  folders  inverted  and  regular.  What¬ 
ever  your  requirement  may  be,  please 
contact  us  because  we  are  one  of  the 
largest  Stockers  in  America.  We  have 
over  80  units  in  our  warehouses. 

For  further  information,  please  contact 
Printing  Press  Services  Ltd,  E  34th  St, 
Cleveland  OH; 

(216)  883-8724. 

Sellers  St  Factory,  Preston,  England; 

011-44-772-797050 


PRESSES 


21 W’  CUTOFF  HEATSET  PRESS 

Harris  N 1200,  21%’’  cutoff  by  AOVz”  5 
units,  collect/non-collect  folder,  2  MEG 
pasters  and  Overly  14  foot  2  pass  dryer 
chills  (New  1981).  Excellent  press  for 
square  tab  and  HeatSet  circular. 

Harris  845,  8  units  (New,  approximately 
1981),  2  folders.  Angle  Bar  Nest  with 
bay  window,  4  Butler  pasters  (1800 
FPM  data  mat  controls).  Available  im¬ 
mediately  at  less  than  half  new  price. 
IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheel¬ 
ing  IL  60090;  (312)  459-9700.  Telex 
20-6766. 

I  EXCELLENT  V-15A  4  units,  30  horse- 
'  power  folder  now  running  Zone  6.  Instal¬ 
led  your  plant  if  desired.  C  &  C  Press; 
(817)  783-3807. 


E  &  P  Classifieds — 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


2  UNIT  900  series  Suburban 

3  unit  1000  series  Suburban 

4  unit  1100  series  Suburban 
SU/Suburban  Folder 

1  Community  Oil  Bath  add-on 
Urbanite  tri-color  unit 
Urbanite  add-on  units  and.  folders 
4to6unitV15AwithJF15folder,  1975/ 
76 

Harris  V15A  add-on  units,  1975/76 
KJ6  Heavy  duty  folder,  reconditioned 
KJ8  with  upper  former  1976  folder 
News  King  add-on  units 
3  unit  Color  King-low  circulation  daily 
Baldwin  104  Count-O-Veyor 
Ferag  counter/stacker,  reconditioned 

Offered  Exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MAC^HINERY 
CORP 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


1970  2  UNIT  Newsking  press.  6  unit 
Colorking.  Stobb  stacker.  Hantcho 
folder;  (213)  885-5995. 


Community,  Suburban,  Urbanite 

GOSS  PRESS  RECONDITIONING 

Includes  complete  stripdown, 
needed  parts  replacement, 
assembly  to  factory  specs. 


Contact  Bill  Lawson  or  John  Kovas 
Graphic  Systems  Division 
Rockwell  International 
3100  S.  Central  Ave. 
Chicago,  I L  60650 
Phone:  312-656-8600 


Rockwell  International 

where  science  gets  down  to  business 


GOSS  METRO  Four  Color  Printing  Unit 
with  Automatic  Paster  45%’’  x  68" 
Commercial  Combination  Folder  for 
47'/4’'  Newspaper  Press,  Collect- 
Noncollect,  with  Pasting 
Rel  iance  1 50  H  P  Sol  id  State  Drive  Com¬ 
plete 

Dryer  Chill  Roll  Section  with  PIV’s  68" 
Wide 

TEC  Dryer,  2  Webs,  38”  Wide  with  Chills 
Stobb  Horizontal  Packer  Box 
Perf  Unit  239/16" 

Industrial  Paper  Shredder 
Seal-O-Matic  Off  Line  Quarter  Folder 

Safran  Printing  Company 
Len  Thomas 
(313)  884-8688 


:  GOSS  URBANITE,  5  units 

Urbanite  3-color  units,  add  on  units 
.  Suburban  1500 , 8  units 
SC  Community,  9  units,  1973 
I  Community,  2  units,  1975 

UOP  3  color  unit;  Community  units 
Urbanite.  SU,  SC  folders 
Harris  845,  4  units 
V25,  4  units,  1982 
V15A.  4  units,  1978 
VI 5A  (2),  4  units,  1978  and  1976 
V15A,  V25,  845  units 
Solna  News  King,  10  units,  KJ8,  1982 
News  King,  3  units,  1972 
Color  King,  4  units,  KJ8,  1980 
Butler,  Cary,  MEG,  Wood  auto-slicer 
(JNE  CORP/Atlanta 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


j  effective  in  the  newspaper  community  as  your  newspaper's  classi- 
\  fieds  are  in  your  community. _ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  9,  1983 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


_ PRESSES _ 

HOE  LITHOMASTER  22Vi"  x  36”,  4  un-  1 
its,  2  color  decks,  ha  If -quarter  folder.  Oil  ! 
bath  lubrication.  60  horsepower  drive. 
30,000  pph.  Can  be  seen  running.  i 
Available  immediately.  Priced  to  sell. 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 

PO  BOX  211  : 

MARYSVILLE  WA  98270  ' 

(206)  653-2519  i 

2  Martin  Pasters,  1979  rated  1200  i 

FPM.  1 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-  , 
76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units.  I 

Goss  Urbanite  Vt  folders.  < 

Goss  Urbanite  folders  and  units.  I 

Goss  Urbanite  1000  series,  Vi  folder. 

6  Goss  Urbanite  1000  series  units. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand.  ; 

Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  1980.  i 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Vx",  45  V2". 
Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

Harris  V-15A,  add-on  units,  1977. 

Harris  V-25,  Vi  and  ‘/2  folder  JF-1. 
Harris  845  add-on  units. 

Harris  845,  22%,  8  units,  1973. 

Harris  845,  6  units,  22%". 

Harris  V-25,  8  units,  1978. 

3  Butler  pasters,  1600  FPM,  1975. 
Color  King  presses  and  units. 

Harris  V-25,  4  units,  1978. 
Count-O-Veyors  Model  106. 

2  Cary  Silicone  applicators. 

1  King  Press  Book  Former. 

WILL  SELL  COMPLETE  PRESSES  OR 
ANY  COMPONENTS  SEPARATELY. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and 
complete  plants. 

IPEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Or 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


REBUILT  URBANITE  UNITS 

1.  Individual  components  or  complete 
presses. 

2.  Units  are  stripped  down  to  the  side 
frames  and  restored  to  like  new  condi¬ 
tion. 

3.  Cost  is  approximately  half  of  replace¬ 
ment  price. 

4.  Exchange  program  available  to  mini¬ 
mize  down  time. 

5.  Inquire  for  pictures  and  brochures. 
IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheel¬ 
ing  IL  60090;  (312)  459-9700,  Telex 
2(5-6766. 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letter  press. 

1  Hoe  colormatic  folder 
3  to  2-22%  cutoff 
8  unit  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 
Goss  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 
Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

6  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 
Press  #592 

12  Wood  electra  tab  pasters 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
We  move  machinery! 
(212)  752-7050 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PRESSES 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

GOSS  URBANITE,  3  units,  1  color  unit,  1 
folder,  3  Butlers,  1980,  Idab  Conv  and 
C/Stacker.  ! 

Goss  Community,  S/C,  6  units,  1975.  1 
Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1000-1500  { 
series.  i 

Harris  845,  4  units,  1979.  1 

Harris  M-1000,  6  units,  1972.  i 

Harris  V-22.  5  units.  RBI  folder,  1969. 
Harris  V-15A,  4  units  JF7,  1975.  | 

Vanguard  V-1 5,  4,  3  units. 

Goss,  Mark  1,  21  Vz",  4  units.  ' 

Goss,  Mark  1,  22%,  4  units.  | 

Goss,  Mark  1,  add  on  22%.  1 

BELL-CAMP  INC 

465  Boulevard  1 

PO  Box  97  1 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407  1 

(201)  796-8442  Telex  13026 

CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condi-  . 
tion.  Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900. 
AMS.  1290  Central  Av.  Hillside  NJ 
07205. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  EditWriter  Model 
7500  and  7700,  CompuWriter  IV-B  , 
High  Range.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 
WiTi  pay  cash. 

Call  Toll  Free  1-800-255-6746  ; 

In  Kansas;  (913)  492-9050  collect 
Inland  Printing  Equipment,  Inc  1 

PO  Box  15999  ' 

Lenexa  KS  66215  1 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 

Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  | 

Reconditioned  and  guaranteed 

3- '74  units,  Vz-'A  web  folder 

1-77  3-color  Universal  unit 

4- ’66  Community  Vz-'A  folder 

5- '66  Suburban  press 

4-’71  V15A-JF  folder 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for ! 
installed  prices. 

WE  TAKE  TRADE-INS  ! 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC  i 

PO  BOX  211  ! 

MARYSVILLE  WA  98270 
(206)  653-2519 

NEWS  KING  add-on  units  or  complete  : 
press  with  KJ6  or  KJ8  folder-minimum  | 
40  HP  motor,  drive  plus  controls.  McKa-  : 
y;  (516)  288-3900.  j 

SIGNODE  MLN  2  or  MLN  2A  Tying  1 
Machines  and  IDAB  440  Counter  Stack- 1 
er.  Reply  to:  Graphic  Management ' 
Associates,  Inc 

11  Main  St 

Southboro  MA  01772;  (617)  481- 
8562. 

SKIP-SLITTER  for  Goss  Urbanite,  plus 
parts,  shafts,  gears,  blades,  etc.  for 
'  complete  installation.  Call;  (213)  927- 
:  8681.  Bill  Hilser. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  6  units  and  SC  fol¬ 
der,  1969,  oil  bath,  maintenance  re¬ 
cords.  Call:  Publisher;  (201)  270- 
1300. 

1  WANTED  to  buy  from  individual.  Goss 
'  Suburban  units  1000  or  11 00  series  fol¬ 
der  and  rollstand  paralleling  equipment 
and  clutching.  Box  5884,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

USED  EQUIPMENT  WANTED— we  are 
paying  top  value  for  used  Suburban 
:  Urbanite  (Community  V-22  &  V-25  press 
units  and  folders.  Please  call;  (216) 
627-5511. 

HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

j  PUBLISHER 

1  The  Purdue  Exponent,  a  student  news¬ 
paper,  seeks  an  experienced  person  to 
:  manage,  teach,  and  guide  a  pre- 
'  dominently  student  staff  in  the  publica- 
1  tion  of  a  5  day  a  week,  18,000  free 

1  distribution,  tabloid.  Knowledge  of  per- 
.  sonnel  management,  editing,  writing, 
advertising  sales,  budgeting  and  up-to- 
date  production  facilities  expected. 

[  Teaching  abilities  important.  Paper 
‘  operates  under  a  Foundation  Board  of 
:  Directors  separate  from  University 
Administration.  Base  salary  in  mid-20’s 
plus  incentive  bonus  and  other  benefits. 

1  All  replies  acknowledged  and  held  in 
confidence.  Reply  tO:  Mr.  Jeffrey 

1  Newell,  PO  Box  1535,  Lafayette  IN 
47902. 

i  UPPER  FORMER  For  Goss  Community 
,  Press  with  Suburban  Folder.  Contact 
,  Wayne  Gay;  (501)  425-3133. 

HELP 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SOUTHERN  based  specialty  publication 
needs  self-starting  sales  manager  to 
handle  national  and  some  local 
accounts.  Most  sales  over  phone,  some 
travel  included.  Good  starting  salary  and 
commissions.  Send  resume  and  intro¬ 
ductory  letter  tO:  C.  Carlin,  PO  Box  811, 
Bradenton  FL  33506. 


The  Library 
of  Congress 

National  Library  Service 
for  the  Blind 

and  Physically  Handicapped 
1291  Taylor  St  NW 
Washington  DC  20542 

Production  Control  Specialist 
GS-9  S20.256-S26.331 

QualificationsJwo  years  as  special¬ 
ized  experience  which  have  included 
the  following:  (1)  dealing  with  people 
in  the  coordination  and  monitoring  of 
work  as,  but  not  limited  to,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  production;  (2)  knowledge 
of  the  publish  print  newspapers,  books, 
magazines,  brochures,  microfiche  or 
microfilm  outputs,  or  to  produce  simi¬ 
lar  products.  One  year  of  the  experience 
must  have  been  at  the  GS-7  level  in  the 
Federal  service  or  at  a  comparable 
level  of  difficulty  outside  the  Federal 
service. 

Please  call: 

The  Library  of  Congress 
Employment  Office 
(202)  287-5620 

for  a  copy  of  Vacancy  Announcement 
#30461  and  an  application  form  (Per¬ 
sonal  Qualifications  Statement- 
Standard  Form  171).  Resumes  are  not 
accepted.Deadllne  for  the  receipt  of 
applications  is  August  4, 1983. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  STATUS  NOT  REQUIRED 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 

LB83-I709 


CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

Rapidly  expanding  newspaper  chain  in  Chicago’s  northwest 
suburbs  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  chief  financial 
officer  to  make  a  major  contribution  to  our  continuing 
growth  in  a  highly  competitive  market.  We  are  seeking  a 
high  caliber  professional  to  fill  this  key  management  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  long  established  privately  owned  company.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  have  a  degree  in  accounting  and  demonstrated 
responsibility  in  financial  management.  We  offer  a  challeng¬ 
ing  and  professional  environment,  salary  commensurate 
with  credentials,  and  excellent  company  benefits.  Please 
submit  resume  to: 

General  Manager 
Paddock  Publications  Inc. 

PO  Box  280 

Arlington  Heights  IL  60006 

EOE 


;  VICE  PRESIDENT  MARKETING  & 
SALES 

j  Suburban  Comnnunications  Corp 
i  seeks  a  vice  president  of  marketing  and 
sales  (new  position)  to  join  its  corporate 
staff.  Qualified  applicants  must  have 
5  years  of  marketing  experience  ac¬ 
quired  in  a  competitive  market,  with  a 
degree  in  marketing  or  a  closely  related 
field.  (Advanced  degree  a  plus).  Super¬ 
visory  experience  and  a  working  know- 
ledge  of  the  newspaper  industry  are  pre- 
!  ferred.  Excellent  oral  and  written  com¬ 
munication  skills  are  essential,  as  the 
individual  chosen  must  interact  with  all 
;  organizational  levels  and  operating  units 
I  of  the  corporation. 

For  a  person  with  entrepreneurial  in¬ 
stincts,  competitiveness  and  imagina- 
'  tion,  this  position  offers  a  challenging 
and  rewarding  experience.  Please  send  a 
,  detailed  resume  and  salan  history  in 
confidence  to:  Suburban  (Communica¬ 
tions  Corp,  36251  Schoolcraft,  Livonia 
Ml  48510.  Attention  Co^ate. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


ADVERTISING/PROMOTION  MAN¬ 
AGER  I 

One  of  the  nation's  most  distinguished  ' 
weekly  newspaper,  located  in  America's  | 
finest  city,  is  seeking  a  competitive,  im¬ 
aginative,  tested  professional  to  head  its  } 
advertising  department.  A  challenging, 
comprehensive  and  demanding  posi-  { 
tion,  with  emphasis  on  sales,  promotion-  j 
al  creativity,  community  involvement  ! 
and  management  of  a  full-time  staff  of  [ 
3.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a  self-  j 
confident  individual  ready  for  an  impor-  j 
tant  job  in  an  exciting  place  to  live.  Send 
letter  of  application,  resume  to:  Richard 
McCord,  Publisher,  The  Santa  Fe  Repor¬ 
ter,  PO  Box  2306,  Santa  Fe  NM  87501. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE  I 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  is  seeking  an  ' 
experienced  advertising  sales  repre-  I 
sentative.  Qualified  applicants  must  i 
have  a  minimum  of  2  years  advertising  j 
experience.  Sales  experience  in  a  com-  ' 
petitive  market  helpful.  Good  base  sal-  i 
ary  plus  commission.  Send  resume  tO:  ; 
David  Kuta,  Advertising  Manager,  j 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  Pouch  6616, 
Anchorage  AK  99502. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
The  Spokesmans-Review  (AM  and  Sun-  , 
day)  and  Chronicle  (PM)  are  seeking  an 
experienced  ad  director  with  proven 
track  record.  Competitive  salaiv  and  be¬ 
nefits.  Send  resume  to:  R.D.  Fairchild, 
Business  Manager,  Box  2160,  Spokane 
WA  99210  or  contact  at  INAME,  Chica¬ 
go  Marriott,  July  17-20,  for  personal  in¬ 
terview^ _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Carolines  daily  seeking  innovative, 
aggressive  manager.  Staff  motivation 
and  promotion  a  must.  Starting  salary 
range  $18-20M.  Full  benefits.  Respond 
in  confidence.  Box  5910,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Our  newspaper  seeks  a  people-oriented, 
aggressive,  innovative  person  with  de¬ 
monstrated  successful  experience  to 
manage  our  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Responsibilities  involve  national 
advertising  sales  plus  enlarging  and 
maintaining  a  viable  co-op  advertising 
program.  Proven  sales  and  managerial 
abilities  a  must.  Please  send  resume  and 
salary  history  in  complete  confidence  to: 

Personnel  Director 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  Company 
PO  Box  80 
Knoxville  TN  37901 


SALES  MANAGER— established  weekly 
in  one  of  Connecticut’s  most  affluent 
and  dynamic  communities  seeks  sales 
pro  to  direct  staff  of  six.  Strong  sales  and 
management  experience  required.  Great 
opportunity  for  ambitious  individual. 
Send  resume  to:  Al  Primo,  PO  Box  1 16, 
Old  Greenwich  CT  06870. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ARTIST — We  are  looking  for  a  talented 
newspaper  illustrator  with  well-rounded 
experience  in  all  phases  of  graphics. 
Must  be  skilled  in  page  layout,  typogra¬ 
phy  and  color  reproduction.  Send  re¬ 
sume  tO:  Charles  Freestone,  Arizona  Dai¬ 
ly  Star,  PO  Box  26807,  Tucson  AZ 


CARTOONIST 


WRITER/COM  IC/gag  artist.  Comic  strip 
development  experience.  Box  5916, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


ZONE  8  circulation  director  wanted. 
Promotion  minded,  marketing  oriented, 
aggressive,  motivated.  About  12M  ABC. 
$25M.  Box  5863,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  shirt-sleeve  Sales/Single  I 
Copy  Manager  position  available  on 
Texas  daily.  Candidate  must  have  solid  I 
sales  background  in  motivation  and  su¬ 
pervision  of  door-to-door  and  telephone 
solicitors.  Marketing  background  and 
some  col  lege  preferr^.  Manager  reports 
to  circulation  director  in  this  sub¬ 
department  head  position.  Submit  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to  Box  5881, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Los 
Angeles-based  daily.  Wanted:  innova¬ 
tive  professional  with  both  home  delivery 
and  mail  experience.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  5840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  I 
The  Billings  Gazette,  Montana’s 
largest  and  most  influential  newspaper, 
is  seeking  a  replacement  for  our  retiring 
circulation  director.  The  innovative  per¬ 
son  we  seek  has  demonstrated  skills  as 
well  as  experience  in  planning,  budget-  | 
ing,  service  and  distribution  functions.  A  i 
team  worker,  the  successful  candidate  j 
must  be  able  to  motivate  subordinate  ' 
staff  to  maximize  sales  and  distribution 
efforts.  We  offer  a  competitive  sala^  and  ; 
excellent  benefit  package.  Degree  is  pre-  | 
ferred,  but  not  required;  measurable  cir-  ' 
culation  success  is  a  must.  i 

I  Our  circulation  is  62,000  daily,  j 
64,000  Sunday  with  an  83%  penetra-  I 
tion  of  our  city  zone.  Our  total  circulation  : 
i  area  covers  80,000  square  miles  of  the 
'  most  beautiful  country  in  the  West.  j 
Send  letter  of  application,  including  i 
I  work  and  salary  history  to:  Personnel  i 
Manager,  The  Billings  (Gazette,  PO  Box  | 
2507,  Billings  MT  59103. 

I  EOE  M/F  > 


I  CIRCULATION  ROADMEN  ; 
j  Leading  daily  sports  newspaper  needs  ! 
!  experienced  circulators.  Must  know  { 
wholesale  distribution  and  single  copy  j 
sales.  Reply  with  full  information  first  i 
letter;  salary  history  and  requirements. 
Zone  2.  Box  5913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  , 

i  2  fast-growing  weekly  newspapers  seek  I 
j  experienced  individual  to  establish  and  | 
I  maintain  its  circulation  department  and 
i  subscription  campaigns.  Send  resume 
'  to:  The  Messenger/Towson  Times,  2108  j 
N  Charles  St,  Baltimore  MD  21218, 
atten:  General  Manager.  I 

!  5  YEAR  OLD  suburban  daily  in  Chicago 
needs  circulation  manager.  Market  very 
.  competitive,  but  potential  great.  TMC 
:  experience  would  also  be  needed.  Here 
I  is  an  opportunity  to  see  results  and  enjoy 
fruit  of  success  working  with  successful 
suburban  group.  Call  B.  Sagan;  (312) 
586-8800,  ext.  391. 


CIRCULATE  YOUR  SERVICES 
to  the 

Newspaper  Industry! 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
communicate  with  the 
World’s  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience! 

Call  (212)  752-7050 


EDITORIAL 


PART-TIME  COPY  EDITOR  WANTED 
Los  Angeles  office  of  major  national  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm  seeks  newspaper  per¬ 
son  to  serve  as  part-time  editorial  direc¬ 
tor.  We  need  your  editing  skills  and  news 
sense  to  polish  copy  and  assure  a  high- 
quality  editorial  product.  You  also  will 
,  help  train  and  develop  writing  abilities  of 
;  junior  staff.  Salary  and  hours  negotiable. 
Submit  resume,  clips  and  letter  of  in¬ 
terest  to  Box  5921,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESK  PERSON 
This  is  a  Division  I  sports  city,  and  we 
need  a  top  rank  desk  person  to  match. 
Must  have  2  years  desk  experience,  but  i 
we’re  looking  for  more  than  a  copy  edi-  i 
tor:  someone  with  an  eye  for  spotting  1 
stories  and  a  vision  for  how  those  stories  i 
should  be  developed  and  put  on  the  pag-  I 
e;  someone  with  a  broad  knowledge  of  ; 
sports  and  a  passion  for  newspaper  work,  i 
Send  resume  and  tearsheets  of  your  best 
work  to:  Mike  Connor,  The  Post- 
Standard,  PO  Box  4915,  Syracuse  NY  , 
13221.  , 


SPORTS  WRITER,  deskman  for  fast- 
moving  small  Arkansas  daily.  Join  a  top  ' 
young  staff  to  cover  prep  and  participa-  ■ 
tion  sports.  Must  use  camera;  know¬ 
ledge  of  VDT,  makeup  useful.  We’re  i 
good,  and  going  to  be  the  best.  Let  me  ; 
know  now  you  can  help.  Jim  Fall,  El  * 
Dorado  News-Rimes,  Box  912,  El  Dora¬ 
do  AR  7 1730. 


SMALL  ZONE  6  daily  committed  to  ex¬ 
cellence  seeking  someone  to  put  LIFE 
into  its  lifestyle  section.  Job  calls  for  i 
writing  and  layout  ability,  ideas  and  ; 
energy.  Prefer  at  least  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  but  will  consider  eager,  talented 
J-grad.  Box  5903,  Editor  &  Publisher.  • 


SPORTS  REPORTER  I 

The  Post-Standard,  an  aggressive  AM  in  i 
a  city  with  Division  I  college  sports  and 
AAA  baseball,  is  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  sports  reporter  to  fill  a  key  vacan¬ 
cy.  Applicants  must  have  at  least  2  years 
of  daily  newspaper  experience;  they  j 
must  be  prolific  journalists  who  can 
write  clearly  and  elegantly;  and  they 
must  pride  themselves  on  their  reporting  i 
talents.  Applicants  should  send  a  re-  i 
sume  along  with  six  clips  that  demons-  ^ 
trate  an  ability  to  handle  sports  features  < 
as  well  as  game  stories  under  pressure  of 
deadline  tO:  Mike  Connor,  Night  Editor, 
Syracuse  Post-Standard,  PO  Box  4818, 
Syracuse  NY  13221.  No  phone  calls  , 
please.  ! 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Managing  editor  needed  for  newsletter 
on  sports  on  cable  TV.  Once  in  a  lifetime 
opportunity  for  experienced  sports  jour-  i 
nalistwith  knowledge  of  TV  sports  rights.  ! 
Position  requires  strong  writing  ability  i 
and  willingness  to  accept  management 
responsibility.  Salary  negotiable  with 
right  person.  Resumes  to:  D.  Quirk,  Q.V.  ; 
Publishing,  250  E  Hartsdale  Av,  Hart-  i 
sdale  NY  10530;  (914)  472-7060. 


j  SPORTS  Reporter,  entry  level,  for  award  ! 
I  winning  university  town  community  j 
i  weekly.  Must  be  able  to  handle  sports  for  i 
two  major  high  schools  plus  year  around  ' 
j  recreation  program.  Send  complete  de- 
'  tails  and  resume.  Box  5942,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


j  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

1  The  unique  individual  we  are  looking  for 
will  have  the  ability  to  develop  top  quali¬ 
ty  editorial  copy  and  support  articles 
I  with  good  photography.  A  practical 
I  knowledge  of  horsemanship  and  show¬ 
ing,  Western  style,  will  be  an  added 
I  asset.  The  successful  candidate  will  be 
experienced  in  development  of  quality 
feature  articles,  copy  editing,  produc- 
I  tion  and  layout  for  magazines.  If  you 
'  qualify  please  call  or  send  resume  to: 
i  Jack  J.  Nettis,  Director  of  Employee  Re¬ 
lations,  Horseman  Magazine,  PO  Box 
10973,  Houston TX77292;(713)688- 
8811. 

I  NEW  LOUISIANA  WEEKLY  to  begin 
'  publication  in  key  metropolitan  market. 
Will  be  strong  on  coverage  of  local  and 
state  politics  and  community  news.  Poli¬ 
tically  consenrative.  Taking  applications 
for  editor,  reporters,  advertising  mana- 

fer,  circulation  manager.  Box  5851, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


MULTI-TALENTED  and  experienced 
editor  wanted  to  start  new  color  monthly 
city  magazine.  Well  financed  group  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  editing,  administration,  and 
production  of  general  entertainment- 
lifestyle  magazine.  We  have  graphics, 
advertising  and  writing  staff  available. 
Experienced  magazine  editors  only. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  tO:  PO 
Box  3692,  Albuquerque  NM  87190. 


MID-SIZED  TEXAS  daily  seeking  experi¬ 
enced  copy  editor  with  active,  incisive 
delete  key.  Southern/Southwest  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Box  5885,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — versatile,  editing,  lay¬ 
out,  headline  writing,  one  year  desk  ex¬ 
perience  mandatory.  Great  area  on  Che¬ 
sapeake  Bay.  Write:  Editor,  The  Capital, 
Box  911,  Annapolis  MD  21404. 


SUNSHINE,  the  new  Sunday  magazine 
of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun- 
Sentinel,  is  considering  applications  for 
the  positions  of  art  director,  assistant 
editor  and  staff  writers.  This  is  a  rare 
opportunity  to  help  create  an  entirely 
new  full-color  newspaper-magazine  in 
one  of  the  nation’s  fastest-growing  mar¬ 
kets.  Only  persons  with  outstanding  ex¬ 
perience  in  magazines  and/or  newspaper 
features  should  apply.  Write  immediate¬ 
ly,  with  references,  work  samples  and 
salary  history  to:  John  Parkyn,  Editor, 
Sunshine  Magazine,  PO  Box  14430, 
Fort  Lauderdale  FL  33302. 


SENIOR  WRITER  tor  national  military 
magazine.  Duties  include  writing  maga¬ 
zine-length  articles,  supervising  feature 
section,  page  design/layout  and  dealing 
with  contractors.  Photo  skills  and  milit¬ 
ary  experience  helpful  but  not  required. 
Ideal  background  is  2-3  years’  daily 
newspaper  experience.  Send  resume, 
work  samples  and  references  to:  Major 
Reid  Beveridge,  Editor,  National  Guard 
Magazine,  1  Massachusetts  Av,  NW, 
Washington  DC  20001. 


CITY  EDITOR  needed.  Strong  on  sports. 
Allan  D.  Evans,  Russell  Daily  (Kansas) 
News;  (913)  483-2116. 


COPY  EDITOR— versatile,  editing,  lay¬ 
out,  headline  writing,  one  year  desk  ex¬ 
perience  mandatory.  Great  area  on  Che¬ 
sapeake  Bay.  Write:  Editor,  The  Capital, 
Box  911,  Annapolis  MD  21404. _ 


WHAT  HELPS  US 
HELPS  US 
HELP  YOU 


To  expedite  your  questions, 
claims  and  payments  regard- 
ing  classified  invoices, 
please  RETURN  THE  YEL¬ 
LOW  COPY  OF  THE  INVOICE 
WITH  YOUR  PAYMENT,  and 
refer  to  the  invoice  number  in 
all  correspondence  regard¬ 
ing  your  bill.  This  will  assure 
proper  credit  to  your 
account. 


THANK  YOU: 
E&P  CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 
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HELP  WANTED 


MID-SIZED  GROWING  ZONE  2  news¬ 
paper  is  searching  for  an  enthusiastic,  | 
aggressive  three-times-a-week  sports  ' 
columnist  who  is  not  afraid  of  putting  in  | 
a  long  day.  Applicants  should  have  a  i 
journalism  degree,  at  least  two  years  of  j 
professional  experience  and  a  good-  I 
natured  personality.  Applicants  also  will 
be  retquired  to  cover  games  and  other  , 
sporting  events,  in  addition  to  occasion-  ! 
al  make-up  shifts.  Send  resume,  clips  i 
and  cover  letter  to  Box  5907,  Editor  &  ! 
Publisher.  ' 

MANAGING  EDITOR  ! 

Weekly  group  of  Northwest  New  Jersey  ! 
seeks  suburban  oriented  working  editor  * 
to  supervise  full  and  part  time  staff.  Re¬ 
porting,  editing,  photo  skills  a  must;  no  I 
beginners.  Resume,  references,  salary 
r^uirements  tO:  G.L.  Mehl,  Press  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc,  PO  Box  425,  Blairstown 
NJ  07825.  No  phone  calls. 

MONTANA’S  capital  city  daily  is  looking 
for  a  top  quality,  high  energy,  new-breed 
copy  editor  to  take  charge  of  a  universal 
news  desk.  If  you  know  how  to  put  a  lot 
on  a  page  and  still  keep  it  clean,  if  you 
like  USA  Today  but  can  do  it  beUer,  let 
us  know.  Resume,  references,  tear- 
sheets  and  salary  history  tO:  David  Fuse- 
lier.  Independent  Record,  PO  Box  4249,  i 
Helena  MT  59601. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  5000  circula- 
tion  community  weekly,  upstate  New  i 
York.  Potential  to  become  editor-general  i 
manager  in  less  than  3  years.  Experience  | 
required.  September  opening.  Resume  ' 
and  salary  requirements  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  July  20.  Write:  H.E.  Horn- 1 
beck.  The  Recorder,  1  Venner  Rd,  Am-  ! 
sterdam  NY  12010.  j 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  I 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  metropolitan  dai-  ^ 
ly  in  Southeast  seeks  highly  competent 
^itorial  writer  who  must  be  prepared  to 
research  and  write  on  a  broad  range  of  , 
issues.  Send  published  examples  and 
resume  to  Box  5920,  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  PERSON  cap-  , 
able  of  filling  or  advancing  to  substantial  | 
spot  in  strong  17,000  western  Connecti¬ 
cut  weekly.  May  be  assistant  editor  now, 
managing  editor  later  if  qualified.  Copy 
desk  ability  important.  Age,  sex  no  bar-  ; 
riers.  Please  write  experience,  salary  ! 
level  to  Box  5917,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

ENTRY  LEVEL  communications  oppor-  1 
tunity  for  strong  writer  interested  in  long-  ' 
term  career  with  major  corporation,  j 
Three  to  five  years  media  experience  a  j 
must.  Please  send  resume  and  repre-  : 
sentative  writing  samples  to  Box  5931,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITING  OPPORTUNITY.  Computer  j 
newsletter  seeks  top-notch  detail-  i 
oriented  writer-editor  with  capability  of 
independent  production  through  final  ' 
paste  up  of  24  page  monthly.  Ability  to 
test  computer  programs  and  familiarity  ; 
with  Timex  computers  a  plus.  Quick  \ 
study  with  superb  journalistic  and  re-  i 
porting  skills  required.  Submit  resume,  | 
typescript  writing  samples  and  salary  re- ' 
quirements.  Casual  suburban  location 
35  miles  west  of  Boston.  The  Harvard  : 
Group,  RD  2  Box  457,  Harvard  MA  ! 
01451. 

GRAPHICS-LAYOUT  EDITOR 
The  Billings  Gazette,  a  63,000  AM  Mon¬ 
tana  newspaper,  has  an  opening  for  an 
experienced  layout  editor  to  serve  as 
assistant  graphics  editor.  Job  includes 
design  of  news  and  feature  pages  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  other  editors.  A  flair  for 
visual  appeal,  solid  news  judgment  and 
copy  editing  are  a  must.  Send  non- 
returnable  resume  and  tearsheets  tO: 
Personnel  Manager,  The  Billings  Gazet¬ 
te,  PO  Box  2507,  Billings  MT  59103. 
EOE  M/F. 


_ EDITORIAL _ i  EDITORIAL  EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR/  |  COALSTRINGERS NEEDEDtocoverthe  j  REPORTER/photographer  for  regional 
NEWS  for  award-winning  medium  sized  !  coal  industry  in  all  areas  west  of  the  Mis-  '  coverage  of  ciW  and  county  governments 
seven-day  newspaper  serving  a  diverse  i  sissippi.  Prefer  reporters  already  cover-  i  and  schools.  Prefer  Texas  oriented  per- 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  western  New  ing  energy  news.  Send  resume  and  sam-  i  son  with  1-2  years  experience.  Box 


Jersey  area.  Candidates  must  possess  pies  to  Box  5929,  Editor  &  Publisher 
superior  news  judgment,  impeccable  ' - 


5886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  interest  in  medical  and 


editing  skills  and  an'abundance  of  ideas  ,  COPY  EDITORS  ^ 

to  fill  the  number  two  position  in  a  65-  i  Arizona  Republic  seeks  experienced  i 
person  department.  We  are  seeking  a  copy  editors  for  news  and  features 

highly  motivated,  people-oriented  pro-  desks.  Tryout  mandatory.  Send  re-  puWjMtiom^has  2  vMr^daHv  exoeh^ 
fessional  with  ability. to.  help  develop  i  sumes,^  with  re  erences,  to:  Mr.  Clair  : 


Ideal  candidate  was  active  on  college 
publication;  has  2  years  daily  experienc- 


Sve7vd?v  to^lvne'^?o^m  refS^n®  ^‘’sSO^T'  |ml"nVwi?h^o  eSn 

eff^tively  day-to-day  newsroom  respon-  I  AZ  85001.  sciences  You  will  cover  state  medical 

and  quality-conyiouT  marxe^^  REPORTER,  entry  level,  for  award  win-  |  schools,  a  school  of  public  health,  pub- 

send?etter  with  resume  includinccom  j  ting  university  town  community  weekly.  Iichospitalsandrelatedissuesandre- 

^Sn  h^sto/v  r  Rotert  ^  ^’ave  initiative  and  know-how  to  search  projects.  Beginning  salary: 

^?MnnelDirS  TheExoress^'TO^^^^  Seneral  news  including  court-  |  $16,006-$i6,500.  Send  cover  letter 

391  Eastor^  M  18042^  "leetings  and  and  detailed  resume  to  Box  5930,  Editor 


391,  Easton  PA  18042. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR.  Queens  neighbor¬ 
hoodweekly.  Some  experience  required. 
Position  includes  writing,  editing,  desk 
work,  supenrision  and  mailing  duties. 
Call;  (212)  894-8585  for  interview. 


features.  Send  cornplete  details  incjud- 

ing  resume.  Box  5941,  Editor  &  Pub-  REPORTER,  entry  level,  to  handle  life 
and  leisure  section  and  general  society 

- pc^RTcp -  ®  major  award  winning  semi- 

D  .■  c  •  .  cu  :  weekly.  Must  be  able  to  paste  up  pages. 

Business  reporter  for  Cram  s  Chicago  complete  information  and  resume. 

Business,  an  a^ressive,  scoop-oriented  5943*;  4  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR  by  Florida  ' 

daily.  Still  looking  for  the  right  appli-  ^ritino 
cant.  Don’t  apply  unless  you’re  a  sharp,  i  ^®®®  experience,  including 

fast-thinking  idea  person’!  good  at  s^  ' 

development,  and  guiding  up  to  a  dozen  1  mergers,  etc.  Send  3-4 

reoorters  Must  have  some  sunervi^rv  ’  newspaper  experience  pre-  ! 

reponers.  musi  nave  some  supervisory  ,  <;a|an/ in  hioh  PO’c  PxrpNpnthp-  i 

experience  or  strong,  proven  potential 

,  netits.  Seno  Tcsume  to:  John  S.  Miller, 

,Ti  r™  Crain’s  Chicago  Business,  740  North  ! 

and  visual  (computer  and  other)  p  u  11  Anfii  1 

graphics.  We’re  an  Wessive,  progres-  I  6061 1. 

sive-minded  Florida  coastal  daily  in  a  ■ 

FdteXhhsher'"""'®*-  i  SOMEONE  with  wide  editorial  back-  ' 

Editor  &  Publisher.  j  ,3^^  editorship  of  bi-weekly  ! 

AWARD-WINNING  Southwest  Florida  is-  newspaper.  What  we’re  looking  for  is  a  ! 
land  week  v  ^eks  enthus^^^^^^  i  editor  with  hustle  who  really 

journalist  /or  photography  editor'posi-  a'Ta'S  Rrowmg"nTwfw>)^ron‘FI^^^^^^^  ^ 
tion  call  Cindy  Chalmers;  (813)  472-  ,  lu^^^LirCaifcTCami^^^^^^^  i 
^  2611  or  write:  Suncoast  Media  (iroup,  [ 

Ar'pRF^^iVF  0*^  finri-rirrMiatinn  PM  in  200  E  Miami  Av,  Venice  FL  33595.  i 


AGGRESSIVE  25,000-circulation  PM  in 
ACC  area  seeks  sports  editor  to  motivate 
talented  five-person  staff  and  also  add 
sparkle  with  signed  column.  Must  have 
minimum  five  years  in  sports  with  abili¬ 
ties  in  all  phases,  including  editing  and 


layout.  Send  detailed  resurSe  with  fefer-  | 

ences,  samples  of  writing  and  layout  to  It  ul  JnH  rtl^uotnhoPnncmaVoThoV^^^  i 
Box  5953,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  * mSnTome  t^^^^  I 

riicinfqq  FniTPip  I  in  nation.  We  also  ask  that  you  I 

Southeastern  daily  of  100,000  circula-  !  a^hfpupment  with^aMpa^t^vP^P^'l  of  ' 
tion  seeks  editor  who  knows  business  I 

and  good  writingto  lead  expanding  busi-  j  trated^abmtv  to^rnana^^^^ 
ness coverase and  helnrievelon  new  trated  aplllty  to  manage  preopie. 


PHOTO  EDITORS  ! 

45,000  daily  in  Vancouver,  Washington  i 
First  of  all— yes,  we’ll  pay  a  top  salary.  , 
And,  we’ll  give  you  the  staff  and  the  ' 


ATTENTION 
AMERICA’S 
BRIGHTEST 
COPY  EDITORS 

The  Boston  Herald,  .Amerira's 
brightest  new  newspaper,  is 
searching  the  country  for 
talented  copy  editors.  We  want 
people  who  can  make  a  tabloid 
page  sing.  They  must  be  the  tops 
at  layout,  making  the  must  of  a 
photo,  and  writing  powerful 
headlines.  For  people  with  ideas 
and  ambition  who  thrive  on 
pressure  and  hard  work,  the 
new  Boston  Herald  offers  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime.  If  you  think 
you  have  what  it  takes,  write  to: 

Joe  Robinowitz,  Editor 
The  Boston  Herald 
1  Herald  Square 
Boston  MA  02106 


ness  coverage  and  help  develop  new  sec¬ 
tions.  Copy  editing  and  supervisory  ex- 


We  can  offer  you  a  good  newspaper  that 
is  anxious  to  become  better;  a  paper  that 


oerienceheloful  Send  resume  and  clios  i  'S  anxious  to  become  better;  a  paper  that  GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

to  Box  592^*  Editor  &  Publisher  ^  '  wants  to  advance  in  the  graphics  area.  For  the  fastest-growing  newspaper  in 

to  BOX  oazb,  tditor  &  Kuonsher.  .  England.  Applicant  should  have  at 

COPY  EDITOR  i  editorial/photo  staff;  consistent  winner  i  least  2-4  years  experience  in  page  layout 

If  you  are  a  pro  who  can  write  bright '  regional  SPI/SDX  editorial  and  photo  |  and  type  spec.  Experience  in  photo  air¬ 
headlines,  lay  out  appealing  pages,  and  i  illustration.  Maps  and  charts 

edit  local  com  arruraW  voiimavniial- i  attractive  modern  plant.  would  be  a  plus.  Interested  and  qualified 

S  for  a  r^onal  desk  edL’s  position  on  |  i  should  send  resume  to: 

our  medium  size  AM  _d_ai!y  and  Sunday 


edit  local  coovarruratolv  voiimavniial- i  attractive  modern  plant.  would  be  a  plus.  Interested  and  qual 

i  S  for  a  r^onal  desk  edL’s  position  on  I  me^S^^^  i  should  send  resume  to 

I  our  medium  size  AM  daily  and  Sunday  ! 

I  newspaper  in  a  beautiful  mountainous! 

Zone  3  area  Successful  aoolicant !  natural  resources  such  as  Columbia  |  Boston  Herald 

should  have  a  minimum  of  2  vears  ex-  ^'''®'  keeping  newspaper  vital  in  |  1  Herald  Square 

snouid  nave  a  minimum  or  z  years  ex  ]  electronic  media  and  total  mar-  I  ma 


perience  on  a  daily  newspaper  copy  desk  L'";®  eirxiiumc  meuia  anu  iuu.i  i.ia.- 
and  a  background  of  reporting.  This  job  I  '®8islative 


Art  Director 
Boston  Herald 
1  Herald  Square 
Boston  M  A  02106 


involves  night  and  weekend  work,  and  a  ^°I®?^®  L  rnUimh;,  Riw»r  '  tui  i urt  ror  reaiures  oesx  to 

fair  amount  of  deadline  pressure;  any- !  9'®®*;!^^"  nnmic  In  nnn  f 

one  who  can’t  handle  either  should  not  inliMct,!  i  nS’c^Pmo  ® 

apply.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex-  ment  to  excellence.  Send  work  amples, 

perience.  Sefid  resume,  tearsheets,  and  ;  ®*®:,®^‘^,7®,  qn"‘ nm  ncp/n  salary  requirements  to  Box 

tol^^PuShlheT"'*  desert  or^Mt  s/  He^ns"  |  ^954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

lor  a.  ruDiisner. _  ,  Ideal  profile:  Committed  to  photo  qualit-  |  "HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL- 

CAN  YOU  COVER  fashion,  food  and  fit-  |  y;  proven  ability  in  team  building,  con-  i  ISM"  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
ness  from  the  consumer’s  point  of  view?  |  flict  resolution;  excellent  graphics  and  ;  Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
Focus  on  local  products  and  trends?  1  photo  judgment;  administrative  abili^  '  WA  98503. 

Write  tight,  bright  copy  on  deadline?  do  '  m  budgeting  and  staffing;  futuristic  i  _ 

you  have  at  least  2  years  of  daily  experi-  thinking  in  technology  and  coverage; 

ence?  To  join  our  features  department,  knowledge  of  libel  laws.  HIGHER  EDUCATION  WRITER 

send  resume,  references,  clips  and  cov-  Even  if  you’re  really  happy  in  your  pre-  ' 

er  letter  to:  Susan  Miller,  Executive  Edi-  sent  job-we  think  you’ll  be  happier  here.  ,  Immediate  opening  for  experienced  re- 
tor,  News-Gazette,  48  Main  St,  Cham-  Tell  us  about  yourself  in  a  resume  and  .  porter  and  polished  writer  for  statewide 
paign  IL  61820.  letter.  Replies  absolutely  confidential.  '  beat.  Send  resume,  references,  clips 

_  Write:  Sara  Brown,  Vice  President- 1  and  salary  requirements  to:  Irwin  Small- 

CITY  EDITOR  needed.  Strong  on  sports.  Human  Resources,  The  Columbian,  PO  wood,  Greensboro  News  &  Record,  PO 
Allan  D.  Evans,  Russell  Daily  (Kansas)  Box  180,  Vancouver  WA  98666.  Equal  i  Box  20848,  Greensboro  NC  27420- 
News;  (913)  483-2116.  !  opportunity  employer.  I  0848.  EOE. 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR  for  features  desk  to 
work  with  two  artists  and  four  photo¬ 
graphers  on  Zone  9  daily  with  commit- 


Focus  on  local  products  and  trends? 
Write  tight,  bright  copy  on  deadline?  do 
you  have  at  least  2  years  of  daily  experi¬ 
ence?  To  join  our  features  department, 
send  resume,  references,  clips  and  cov¬ 
er  letter  to:  Susan  Miller,  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor,  News-Gazette,  48  Main  St,  Cham¬ 
paign  IL  61820. 

CITY  EDITOR  needed.  Strong  on  sports. 
Allan  D.  Evans,  Russell  Daily  (Kansas) 
News;  (913)  483-2116. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  WRITER 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  9,  1983 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
MARKETING 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


EDITORIAL  WRITER/EDITOR 
Mature,  experienced  editor  with  good 
writing/editing  skills  and  a  moderate- 
conservative  orientation  is  needed  by 
The  Daily  Contra  Costa  Times  in  the 
burgeoning  East  Bay  area  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Key  position  requires  top  perform¬ 
ance.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Re¬ 
sumes  tO:  Richard  Tracey,  PO  Box 
5088,  Walnut  Creek  CA  94956. 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

Sophisticated  local  investors  are  estab¬ 
lishing  one-of-kind  weekly  to  serve  one- 
of-kind  city:  Pasadena,  California,  a 
dynamic  multiracial  community  of 
160,000.  Seek  editor  to  work  seven 
days  a  week  to  forge  exciting  contempor¬ 
ary  tabloid  newspaper,  emphasizing  out¬ 
standing  writing,  meaty  features,  arts 
and  culture,  news  analysis  and  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting.  Full  control  over 
editorial  content  and  staff,  plus  profit 
sharing.  Equal  opportunity  employer. 
Submit  resume,  clips  and/or  layouts  tO: 
Sandy  Harris,  O'Donnell  &  Gordon,  Suite 
302,  619  South  Olive  Street,  Los 
Angeles  CA  90014. 


WANTED:  Skilled  copy  editor  with  at 
least  one  year  of  layout  experience  and  a 
flair  with  headlines.  VDT  experience  a 
must  and  skill  with  graphics  a  plus.  Posi¬ 
tion  is  assistant  to  news  editor,  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  inside  pages  and  taking 
over  in  news  editor’s  absence.  Newspap¬ 
er  is  20,000-circulation  afternoon  daily. 
Send  layout  samples,  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  News  Editor,  SAVAN¬ 
NAH  EVENING  PRESS,  PO  Box  1088, 
Savannah  GA  31402. 


WE  ARE  EXPANDING 
The  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun- 
Sentinel  is  looking  for  top-notch  copy 
editors  to  meet  growing  needs  in  FEA 
TURES,  BUSINESS,  METRO  and 
SPORTS  departments  and  on  our  wire 
desk.  We  want  good  editors  who  chal¬ 
lenge  copy  and  creative  layout  people 
with  at  least  three  years  experience. 
Send  resumes  and  examples  of  your 
work  to:  Dan  Norman,  Assistant  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and 
Sun-Sentinel,  PO  Box  14430,  Fort 
Lauderdale  FL  33302. 


j  SMALL  WESTERN  Massachusetts  daily  I 
I  seekscopyeditortohandlegreen bureau  j 
■  reporters  and  part-time  town  correspon-  i 
dents,  emphasis  on  community  news.  ■ 
I  Reporting  and  editing  experience  re-  ! 
!  quired.  Reply  to  Box  5951,  Editor  &  ! 
Publisher. 

i  WE  WANT  the  finest  small  daily  in  the  j 
i  country  and  will  pay  an  editor  what  it  j 
takes  to  get  it.  Call  Bob  Paulos;  (208)  i 
667-3431. 


SPORTS  I 
NEWS 
EDITOR 
THE  SEATTLE 
POST-INTELUGENCER 

I 

Needs  a  Sports  News  Editor  with  a  | 
proven  metro  daily  track  record. 

Must  be  eager  to  run  sports  copy  desk, 
make  story  selections,  layout  section  , 
with  sensible,  attractive  use  of 
graphics.  j 

Will  contribute  to  sports  feature  and  | 
enterprise  planning.  I 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  a  strong  j 
leader  with  plenty  of  energy  and  enthu-  ! 
siasm.  I 

Mail  replies  to-.  | 

Blaine  Johnson  j 

Sports  Editor  | 

Box  1909,  Seattle  WA  98111  : 


_ JOB  LEADS _ j 

PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a- 1 
I  month  subscription  rates.  M  Sternman, 

I  68-38  Yellowstone,  Forest  NY  11375. 


YOUR  EXPERIENCE  iswhatweareseek-  i 
ing  to  fill  city/county  government  beat  on 
our  mid  size  central  Texas  daily.  Please  i 
call  Lawson  (Irant  at  (817)  778-4444.  i 

SPORTSWRITER.  Innovative  Pacific  ! 
Northwest  daily  seeks  person  with  good  ; 
writing  skills  and  strong  interest  in  com-  i 
munity  sports.  Will  also  do  some  general  1 
assignment  repprting.  Prefer  2  years’  ex-  | 
perience  including  layout.  Send  resume,  ; 
clips  and  references  tO:  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin,  PO 
Box  1358,  Walla  Walla  WA  99362. 
EOE.  i 


TOP  BUSINESS  newspaper  in  New  York 
City  looking  for  proofreaders,  stringers 
and  tech  editor  with  factory  automation 
savvy.  Only  newspaper  pros  need  apply. 
Box  5880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  FREEPORT  JOURNAL-  i 
STANDARD,  a  19,000  circulation  PM  in 
Northwest  Illinois,  is  looking  for  some¬ 
one  who  can  lay  out  clean,  appealing  ' 
pages  and  who  has  a  flair  for  headlines. 

1  to  2  years  experience  preferred.  Some 
copy  editing  possibilities  as  well.  Send 
resume  and  tearsheets  to:  Warren  Wil-  , 
son.  Editor,  Freeport  Journal-Standard, 
27  S  State  Av,  Freeport  IL  61032. 


TV  MAGAZINE  EDITOR/WRITER  with 
top  layout,  production  skills,  flair,  im¬ 
agination  and  a  sharp  understanding  of 
pop  taste.  Plus  ability  to  write  hard¬ 
hitting  local  and  national  television  fea¬ 
tures.  Major  metropolitan  daily.  Zone  1. 
Send  replies  to  Box  5937,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED 
SECRET! 

We  ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of 
an  E&P  box  holder.  However,  if  j 
you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  compan¬ 
ies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  en¬ 
velope  addressed  to  the  box  hol¬ 
der.  Attach  a  note  listing  news¬ 
papers.  groups  or  companies  you 
don't  want  the  reply  to  reach;  put 
the  reply  and  note  in  an  envelope  j 
addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  ! 
the  Box  Number  you're 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we  ll  ! 
discard  your  reply. _  | 


FREELANCE 


FEATURES  SERVICE,  dealing  with  Un- 1 
ited  States  and  Canadian  dailies,  needs  j 
freelancers  to  write  occasionally  about ! 
consumer/money  and  family/coping ; 
issues.  Must  have  three  or  more  years  | 
experience  in  a  daily’s  features  depart-  j 
ment.  Send:  resume,  six  non-returnable  i 
clips,  three  story  ideas  that  you  can  start ' 
on  now  to  Box  5952,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ’ 

_ I 

WANTED:  Freelance  articles  sought  on 
pocketknife  collection,  collectors,  lore. 
Photos  also.  Write  Box  5375,  Editor  &  : 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  Experienced  feature  writers 
for  new  monthly  telephone  retailing 
trade  magazine.  Contact:  Bob  Ankosko, 
60  E  42  St,  Suite  3415,  New  York  NY 
10165;  (212)  682-7320. 
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MARKETING/PROMOTION 
Growing  southwestern  New  Hampshire 
daily  newspaper,  14,000  circulation,  is 
establishing  a  new  position.  We  seek  an 
individual  who  understands  market  re¬ 
search  and  how  to  use  it  in  a  professional 
way  to  improve  market  penetration. 
Direct  responsibility  for  all  promotional 
activities.  Includes  locally-produced  cir¬ 
culation,  advertising,  and  news  prom¬ 
otional  material  and  various  other  prom¬ 
otional  activities.  Responsibilities  also 
include  assisting  department  heads  de¬ 
velop  effective  sales  presentations. 
Background  of  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  should  include  marketing,  sales, 
and  graphic  skills.  New  E^ngland 
oriented. 

Send  resume:  General  Manager 
The  Keene  Sentinel 
60  West  St 
Keene  NH  03431 


E  &  P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach 
the  industry  people  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at 
your  paper.  And,  Positions 
Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E 
&  P  Classifieds  ads  get  results! 


PRESSROOM 


AN  EXPERIENCED  skilled  Pressman. 
Must  have  experience  on  Hoe  Colormatic 
using  LetterFlex  Plates.  Excellent  Fringe 
Benefits.  Send  Resume  or  call  John  Ed¬ 
wards,  Personnel  Department,  The 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  Company,  208 
W  Church  Av,  Knoxville  TN  37901; 

(615)  521-8108. _ 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  quality 
and  production  oriented  pressroom  su¬ 
pervisor.  80,000  morning,  110,000 
evening,  250,000  Sunday  Circulation 
dailies  with  high  volume  of  advance 
runs.  Will  supervise  a  staff  of  19  on  two 
shifts.  Currently  letterpress  with  plans 
for  offset  expansion-onset  experience  a 
plus.  We  offer  good  benefits  and  com¬ 
petitive  salary  in  keeping  with  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience.  Small  Metropoli¬ 
tan  environment  in  Zone  2.  Excellent 
recreational  area,  especially  fishing  and 
college  sports.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Box  5843,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER-SKILLED 
INDIVIDUAL  with  proven  achievements 
in  leadership  quality  reproduction  and 
efficiency.  The  pressroom  has  9  Hoe  un¬ 
its  converted  offset.  27  Goss  mark  II 
units  are  currently  being  converted.  This 
is  the  top  pressroom  position.  Please 
apply  by  letter  and  resume  tO:  G.W. 
Wright,  Director  of  Personnel,  Tampa 
Tribune,  PO  Box  191,  Tampa  FL 
33601. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PRESSMAN — 7  day  PM  mid  30’s  cir¬ 
culation  midwest  daily  newspaper  has 
I  an  immediate  opening  for  an  energetic 
I  quality/waste  conscious  individual  with 
at  least  4  years  experience  to  work  on  our 
!  7  unit  3  color  deck  Goss  Headliner  con¬ 
verted  to  Harris  DiLitho.  Offset  or  ink/ 
i  water  balance  experience  is  a  plus  but 
'  notamustforthe  right  individual.  Excel- 
;  lent  wages  and  benefits.  Union  Shop, 
i  Send  resume  with  references  to:  G.  Mor- 
pn.  Battle  Creek  ENQUIRER,  155  West 
van  Buren  Street,  Battle  Creek  Ml 
I  49016.  No  phone  calls  please. 


: _ PRODUCTION _ 

!  PROPOSED  ALTERNATIVE  Cleveland 
biweekly  seeks  young  staffers  experi¬ 
enced  in  production:  typesetting,  lay¬ 
out,  graphics,  etc.  Salary  negotiable. 
Send  resumes  to:  Inside  Sources,  1314 
Huron  Rd,  Cleveland  OH  44115. 

PLATEMAKING  SUPERVISOR 
,  Growing  Zone  4  daily  newspaper  is  seek- 
!  ing  an  experienced  newspaper  Web 
^  offset  platemaking  supervisor.  Experi- 
i  ence  with  laser,  color  separation  equip- 
j  ment,  automatic  platemaking  equip¬ 
ment  and  quality  control  a  must.  Current 
'  opening  is  a  salaried  position  with  full 
company  benefits.  Send  qualifications 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  5925, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

!  PROGRESSIVE  WEEKLY  newspaper 
I  producing  over  180  tabloid  pagesaweek 
!  has  imm^iate  opening  for  a  well  orga- 
’  nized,  experienced,  hands-on  produc¬ 
tion  superintendent  who  is  completely 
conversant  with  all  phases  of  typeset¬ 
ting,  paste-up,  camera  and  all  related 
pre-press  operations.  Must  supervise 
j  Stan  of  bright,  talented  young  graphic 
artists  and  camera-people  who  need  dis- 
I  cipline  and  organization.  Good  pay  plus 
:  incentive  program  for  reducing  page 
costs  without  hurting  graphic  excell¬ 
ence.  Send  Resume  to:  David  Cohen,  LA 
:  Weekly,  5325  Sunset  Blvd,  Los  Angeles 
;  CA  90027.  _ 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


[  SPRING  1984  opening  for  an  Assistant 
I  or  Associate  Professor  to  teach  courses 
I  in  Public  Relations  communication  and 
administration,  including  courses  in 
production,  public  opinion,  theory  and 
research.  PhD  highly  desirable;  master’s 
j  degree  required;  at  least  two  years  pro- 
I  fessional  public  relations  experience  is 
I  desirable.  Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications.  Send  resumes  by  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1983  to:  Chairperson,  Public 
i  Relations  Search  Committee,  SI  New- 
\  house  School  of  Public  Communica- 
1  tions,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  NY 
I  13210.  Syracuse  University  is  an 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
employer. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  POSITION 

Public  Affairs  position  in  large  Midwest 
electric  and  gas  utility.  Degree  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Communications,  Political  Science  or 
related  field.  Minimum  three  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  degree-related  position.  Strong 
writing  skills  required.  Understanding  of 
business  finance,  energy  technology  and 
political  climate  desirable. 

Send  resume  and  samples  of  your  writing 
to: 

Box  5945 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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HELP  WANTED 
SALES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— immediate  i 
opening  for  f  ired-up  go-get-em  type  with  | 
pocket  full  of  double  trucks  looking  for ; 
insertion  orders.  Direct  bright  commun¬ 
ity  weekly's  eager  young  staff  in  Virgi-  i 
nia's  fastest-growing  county.  Make  big 
bucks  in  a  hurry.  Send  resume  to:  Pub- ; 
lisher.  Chesterfield  Gazette,  530  South- 
lake  Blvd,  Richmond  VA  23236. 

AGGRESSIVE  number  two  with  major  i 
daily  seeks  challenge  leading  to  Circula¬ 
tion  Director's  position.  Proven  results  in  1 
areas  of:  people  management,  subscri-  > 
ber  and  single  copy  marketing,  systems  i 
development,  TMC,  training  and  I 
budgeting.  Reply  Box  5901,  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  resume  and  references. 

CIRCULATOR — 15  years  experience  in¬ 
cludes  director  of  fastest  growing  dailies 
in  Florida  and  New  York.  Strong  on  ser¬ 
vice  and  collections.  Cost  conscious. 
Box  5934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  SALESMEN  needed  to  sell  com- ' 
plete  line  of  offset  and  letterpress  print¬ 
ing  blankets,  printing  rollers  and  cutting 
rubbers  to  newspapers.  Good  position  ' 
available  in  both  Eastern  and  Southern 
territories.  Box  5912,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FORMER  ROAD  MAN,  Kansas  daily,  j 
seeks  traveling  job.  30  years  circulation  ' 
experience.  Box  5878,  Editor  &  Pub-  ' 
lisher. 

HELP  YOURSELF 

To  the  job  you  want  by 
selling  your  talents  in 
E&P’s  Positions  Wanted 
section. 

LOS  ANGELES  BASE — ten  years  with  j 
national  publisher.  Experience  in  prom-  i 
otion,  audits,  staffing  and  research; 
(714)  968-0959. 

PROMOTE  YOURSELF 
through 

EtP  CLASSIFIEDS 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

ANXIOUS  to  move  on.  Quality  journalist 
with  5  years  of  experience  covering 
education,  government  for  mid-sized 
dailies  seeks  job  on  daily.  Zones  1-6. 
Enterprising,  perceptive.  Box  5940, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EX-SENIOR  EDITOR  of  8-million  cir¬ 
culation  women’s  magazine,  returning 
to  the  fold  after  writing  a  book,  seeks 
highly  challenging  job  on  top-quality 
women's  or  general-interest  publication. 
Reviving  moribund  magazines  or  sec¬ 
tions  a  specialty;  also  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  covering  lifestyles,  consumerism, 
the  arts,  architecture,  books,  fashion, 
beauty,  travel,  and  more.  Box  5596, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  weekly  owner/manager 
looking  for  quality  opportunity  to  move 
into  small  dai  ly  fielu.  A  number  two  posi¬ 
tion  for  publisher  looking  to  slow  down  a 
little,  or  move  on  to  other  projects  would 
be  ideal.  Mid  30s  family  man  is  a  fast- 
track  learner  who  can  produce  from  day 
one.  Background  includes  a  J  degree 
and  ad  agency  management  position,  as 
well  as  hands  on  experience  with  paid, 
free  and  TMC  papers.  For  more  write  Box 
5827,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTHUSIASTIC  YOUNG  WEEKLY  EDI¬ 
TOR  seeks  sportswriting  or  sports  editing 
job  on  daily,  any  Zone.  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  sports  editor  on  weeklies,  cam¬ 
pus  daily.  Also  metro  daily  intern.  Co¬ 
vered  pro,  college  and  high  school 
sports.  VDT,  layout,  photo  experience. 
Call  Dale  McGarrigle;  (207)  471-4481. 

MATURE  newspaper  veteran,  extensive 
background  in  all  phases  of  circulation, 
presently  employed  as  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor  of  a  paper  with  over  75,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Seeking  a  position  as  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  a  paper  with  25,000  or  more 
circulation.  Familiar  with  budgeting, 
profit  and  loss,  and  TMC.  1  have  the  in¬ 
itiative  and  knowledge  to  accept  a  good 
challenge.  For  a  confidential  resume, 
write  Box  5769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  award  winning  weekly, 
daily  Managing  Editor,  in  mid-30's,  with 
heavy  newsroom  management,  photo 
editing,  photojournalism  background 
seeks  managing  editor,  management,  or 
photojournalism  career  oriented  posi¬ 
tion  with  publication  in  Zones  7  or  8. 
Call  Thomas  L.  Brossart,  (505)  461- 
2309,  Tucumcari  NM. 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  Highly  suc¬ 
cessful  and  motivated.  Over  20  years 
experience  weekly,  small  dailies,  metro 
dailies.  Strong  in  professional  sales 
training,  organization,  promotion  and 
budgeting.  Capable  of  motivating  sales 
staff  with  "show  how"  techniques.  Pre¬ 
sently  employed.  Box  5845,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER — film  critic-general 
assignment  reporter,  8  years  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  new  challenges  on  quality 
daily.  Box  5834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROVEN  DEADLINE  REPORTER,  spe¬ 
cialties,  2  years  on  hotspot  80,000  dail- 
y;  state,  local  awards.  Lean,  lively  and 
clean  copy  and  photo;  (914)  794-7405. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  mature.  Ex- 
perience:  printing  broker,  partner  in 
agency,  newspaper  account  executive, 
general  manager  weekly,  publisher  TMC 
publication.  G.S.  Ratner,  629  White 
Oak  Lane,  Thousand  Oaks  CA  91320; 
(213)  764-2218  or  (805)  499-2279 
evenings.  Will  relocate. 

SPORTS  EDITOR:  Productive,  Profes¬ 
sional,  Christian.  9  years  as  Assistant 
Editor,  columnist,  manager,  sportscas- 
ter.  References,  clips,  winning  track  re¬ 
cord.  1  want  to  serve  your  daily  readers 
and  raise  my  family  in  your  quaint, 
friendly  town.  Box  5855,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ARTIGRAPHICS 

SPORTS  EDITOR  at  AM  daily  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  small-medium  Florida  daily  near 
Miami.  Award-winner  as  one-man  de¬ 
partment,  17,500  circulation.  VDT, 

;  MDT,  youth  to  pros.  Tired  of  colleagues 
saying  1  deserve  better.  1  meet  impossi¬ 
ble  deadlines.  Box  5933,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AWAR D-WI N  N 1 N G  ill ustrator/designer 
seeks  new  challenges.  Currently  em¬ 
ployed  as  editorial  artist  on  major  west 
coast  daily.  Creative  and  professional. 
Box  5859,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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I'M  LOOKING  FOR  a  big  challenge  after 
a  decade  with  newspapers,  running  a 
winning  Congressional  race  and 
freelancing.  If  you  find  a  better  writer/ 
photographer,  hire  him,  but  see  my  clips 
first.  Loyal,  well-read,  creative,  and  en¬ 
thusiastic,  I'm  ideal  for  the  right  public 
relations  department  or  publication.  Box 
5902,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST-PROFESSOR— experi- 
ence  Los  Angeles  Times,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  Louisville  Courier- Journal  wants 
Southern  copydesk  job  October  and 
November.  Erl  Erlandson  10854  Darby 
Av,  Northridge  CA  91326. 


LIVELY  ARTS  writer  (films,  plays,  TV, 
radio)  seeks  job  (newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine)  in  Zones  1-4,  but  will  consider  all. 
True  media  buff  (clips  include  news,  re¬ 
views,  features,  interviews),  combining 
genuine  love  for  and  knowledge  of  arts 
with  good  writing.  Concise,  honest,  con¬ 
scientious.  Varied  writing/editin^pro- 
duction  background.  Age  43,  nonsmok¬ 
er,  nondrinker,  nonmarried.  Available 
now.  850  S  Greenberry  Dr,  West  Covina 
CA  91790. 


LET  ME  ADD  FLAIR  to  your  sports  or 
lifestyle  pages.  Currently,  I’m  a  sport- 
swriter  for  a  60,000  daily.  I'm  seeking  a 
vwlting  position  on  larger  daily  or  editing 
post  on  mid-size  daily.  Graduate  of  top 
J-school.  Intern  on  100,000  daily.  Box 
5924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAY  GRAD  with  internship,  experience 
in  photo,  news,  features,  darkroom,  and 
la^ut  seeks  entry-level  position.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Dave  Fox,  RR  4  Box  177A, 
Franklin  IN  46131;  (317)  736-5756. 


NEWSMAN,  BA.  More  than  a  decade  of 
experience  in  sound  reporting  based  on 
research  ablity.  Career  position  sought. 
Box  5642,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSWEEKLY  AWARD-WINNING  RE-  ‘ 
PORTER  with  9  years  experience  on  top 
publications.  You  name  it.  I’ve  covered  it  | 
(or  will).  Full  of  story  ideas,  used  to  hard  ' 
work.  Tired  of  "group  journalism"  sys- 1 
tern.  Hire  a  pro  for  your  Zone  1  newspap¬ 
er,  magazine,  or  news  bureau.  Box 
5939,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSLETTER  EDITOR  with  35  years 
experience  analyzing,  digesting  news- 
opinion  available  Monday  through 
Wednesday  in  New  York  City  starting 
September  1 .  Box  5948,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLISHER  of  profitable,  award  win-i 
ning  small  daily  in  highly  competitive 
Zone  6  market  wants  to  move  up  to  simi¬ 
lar  position  on  medium  sized  daily.  Box 
5887,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TECHNICAL/BUSINESS  EDITOR,  11 
years  publishing  experience  (books, 
magazines,  newspapers),  seeks  exclu¬ 
sive  relationship  with  quality  publication 
I  located  in  New  York  City.  Nationally  rec- 
;  ognized  authority  on  publishing  produc¬ 
tion  &  computer  applications.  Box 
;  5944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

t  VETERAN,  West  Coast  sportswriter,  52, 

I  tired  of  urban  rat  race,  seeks  to  exercise 
,  his  writing  and  makeup  skills  in  conge- 
.  nial,  productive  surroundings  of 
<  medium-sized  daily  in  Washington,  Ore- 
,  gon,  California  or  Arizona.  Would  make 
!  excellent  writing  sports  editor.  Has  30 
;  years  experience  covering  preps,  pros 
and  college  sports.  Would  also  consider 
I  position  as  city  editor,  news  editor  or 
I  makeup  editor.  Box  5946,  Editor  &  Pub- 
!  lisher. 


39-YEAR-OLD  managing  editor  for 
Texas  daily  of  Ilk  circulation  currently 
finishing  im  on  thesis  for  MA/Political 
science.  Topic:  New  Right's  use  of 
evangelicals  in  '80  elections.  Seeking 
greater  horizons,  either  on  editorial  page 
or  as  columnist/religion  editor.  Memter 
of  Unitarian  church.  Top-notch  writer 
I  with  strong  awards  to  prove  it.  Box 
;  5938,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG,  ambitious  writer  with  one  year’s 
po^-BJ  experience  seeks  writing,  copy 
editing  position  with  Zone  9  daily.  Able 
!  to  relocate  immediately.  Box  5950,  Edi- 
j  tor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  SUPERVISOR,  experienced  on 
1  letterpress,  NAPP  system,  offset,  Urba- 
,  nite  and  V15.  Resume  furnished  on  re- 
!  quest.  Box  5947,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PRO  with  16  years 
militaiY  experience  in  media  relations, 
print  journalism,  speech  writing,  video 
production,  promotion,  management 
and  budget.  Experience  includes  Public 
Relations  Project  Officer  for  LT  Calley 
court  martial  and  3  years  as  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Director  for  Army's  largest  missile 
command.  Bachelor's-English;  Mas¬ 
ter's-Journalism.  Any  Zone.  Mike  Acton, 
Box  152,  Rippey  I A  50235;  (515)  738- 
5766. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


PHOTOGRAPHER/PILOT.  Commercial 
pilot  with  5  years  on  photo  staff  of 
100,000  +  daily.  I  am  instrument  rated 
and  have  my  own  fully  equipped  plane, 
foraerielsand  140  MPH  travel.  Resume 
and  samples  on  request.  Box  5932,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Can  lying  be  justified 

By  Frank  Tremaine 

What  responsibility  does  a  public 
official  have  for  accuracy  in  news  re¬ 
porting?  Is  a  public  official  ever  justi¬ 
fied  in  misleading  or  lying  to  a  reporter 
about  a  matter  of  public  interest? 

The  questions  are  generated  by  a  re¬ 
port  (E&P,  June  16)  that  Mayor  Kevin 
White  of  Boston  conned  Boston  Herald 
reporter  Peter  Lucas  into  reporting  on 
page  one  that  the  Mayor  would  run  for 
re-election  when  he  had  no  intention  of 
doing  so.  Lucas  said  he  believes  the 
mayor  wanted  to  increase  publicity  for 
his  announcement  made  the  following 
day,  that  he  would  not  run  and  to  get 
back  at  Lucas  for  satirical  columns  he 
had  written  about  the  Mayor. 

Later,  the  Mayor’s  press  office  de¬ 
nied  the  Lucas  story,  saying,  “The 
mayor  in  no  way  confirmed  that  he 
would  run."  Lucas  insists  that  he  did  in 
a  telephone  call — he  said  the  mayor  in¬ 
itiated  to  him  while  he  was  on  assign¬ 
ment  in  Atlanta. 

The  question  remains:  Is  it  ever 
proper  for  a  city’s  highest  officer — or 
any  official — to  lie  to  a  reporter  to 
achieve  personal  or  public  objectives? 

Accuracy  should  be  paramount  in 
news  reporting.  It  is  in  the  best  long 
range  interests  of  the  source,  the  repor¬ 
ter  and  the  public.  Dishonesty  may  en¬ 
hance  a  source’s  short  range  interests 
but  it  breeds  contempt  in  the  reporter 
and  distrust  in  the  public. 

This  former  newsman  took  a  flyer  at 
the  academic  life  last  winter,  teaching  a 
journalism  course  at  Savannah  (Ga.) 
State  College.  It  was  an  interesting  and 
challenging  experience  for  such  a 
novice. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  our  class  of 
eight  senior  women,  I  asked  if  anyone 
could  tell  me  the  single  most  important 
element  in  the  pratice  of  good  journal¬ 
ism.  There  was  a  variety  of  answers. 
“A  nose  for  news.’’  “Good  writing.’’ 
“Curiosity,”  “Good  news  sources.” 

“No,”  I  said.  “What  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  any  news  story;  in  one 
word,  the  one  most  important  ele¬ 
ment?” 

Nobody  volunteered. 

“Accuracy,”  1  said.  “Accuracy 
above  all,  above  everything  else.” 

“Remember  that,”  I  said,  “because 
if  you  take  nothing  else  away  from  this 
class,  take  that  with  you.” 

But  on  the  mid-term,  when  the  same 
question  was  asked,  only  a  couple  of 

(Frank  Tremaine  is  a  retired  senior 

vicepresident  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  now  living  in  So.  Bristol,  Maine.) 


believe  him,  skeptic  though  I  am,  and  it 
would  strongly  influence  my  decision. 
If  Kevin  White  ever  asked  Peter  Lucas 
to  withhold  anything  because  of  the 
national  interest,  would  Lucas  or  his 
editors  even  consider  it? 


students  answered  correctly.  The  next 
day,  we  rehashed  our  discussion  of  the 
first  day  and  we  came  back  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  accuracy  in  other  contexts  in 
other  sessions. 

On  the  final,  the  question  was  repea¬ 
ted.  Everyone  answered  correctly, 
“ACCURACY,”  one  student  wrote  in 
inch-hich  letters. 

But  I’m  glad  1  told  them  something 
else. 

“Always  be  a  skeptic,  never  be  a 
cynic,”  I  said.  “Be  skeptical  of  every¬ 
thing,  cynical  about  nothing.” 

With  such  as  Mayor  Kevin  White  at 
the  source  of  the  news,  that  was  good 
advice.  But  it’s  difficult  to  be  only 
skeptical,  not  cynical,  when  public  offi¬ 
cials  stoop  to  lying  to  achieve  such  pet¬ 
ty  ends  as  Lucas  believes  White’s 
were. 

Nobody  will  long  remember  or  even 
care  whether  White  runs  again  for 
mayor  of  Boston,  but  what  about  offi¬ 
cial  honesty  on  more  significant  mat¬ 
ters? 

Is  a  Secretary  of  State  or  his  spokes¬ 
man  justified  in  lying  about  the  status  of 
a  negotiation,  or  should  he  simply  say, 
“No  comment”?  Is  a  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  or  the  Chief  of  Staff  justified  in 
lying  to  cover  up  an  important  weapons 
failure? 

What  is  the  responsibility  of  a  skep¬ 
tical  reporter  or  his  editor  when  the 
former  learns  that  the  lie  has  been  told? 
Do  they  publish  or  broadcast  even 
though  State  or  Defense  says  the  lie  is 
in  the  public  interest,  the  truth  is  not? 

Much  might  depend  on  the  official’s 
previous  record  for  veracity.  As  a  re¬ 
porter,  1  covered  Admiral  Nimitz’  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Pacific  during  most  of 
World  War  11. 1  doubt  that  the  man  ever 
told  a  lie  in  his  life.  If  he  told  me  that 
publication  of  information  in  my  posses¬ 
sion  would  jeopardize  our  security.  I’d 


AP  and  Dow  Jones 
Joined  in  new  co. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  Telerate,  Inc.  reached 
an  agreement  in  principle  to  form  a 
company  that  will  market  Telerate’s 
financial  information  services  and  the 
AP-Dow  Jones  newswires  to  subscri¬ 
bers  outside  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  new  company,  to  be  called  AP- 
Dow  Jones/Telerate,  will  be  owned 
49.9%  by  Telerate  and  25.05%  each  by 
Dow  Jones  and  the  Associated  Press. 

Telerate  operates  a  computerized  in¬ 
formation  system  that  provides  up-to- 
the-second-  quotes  on  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  precious  metals,  money- 
market  instruments,  U.S.  Government 
securities,  financial  futures,  Euro¬ 
bonds  and  mortgage  rates  to  profes¬ 
sional  traders,  brokers,  banks  and  cor¬ 
porations. 

AP-Dow  Jones/Telerate  will  have  an 
agreement  with  Telerate — extending 
for  a  minimum  of  25  years — giving  it 
exclusive  right  to  market  the  Telerate 
service  outside  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  agreement  between  Telerate  and 
the  new  company  will  supersede  an  ex¬ 
isting  10-year  marketing  agreement, 
signed  in  1977  by  Telerate  and  Dow 
Jones,  which  provides  Dow  Jones  with 
exclusive  distribution  rights  to  market 
Telerate’s  service  outside  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  Under  this  agreement,  which  has 
been  administered  by  AP-Dow  Jones, 
Telerate  already  has  more  than  2,500 
terminals  located  in  21  countries,  with 
the  highest  concentration  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Hong  Kong,  Switzerland, 
Singapore,  and  Japan. 
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NO  NEWS  MONOPOLY 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


T.V.  Station  KRON  has  not  been  sold.  It  is  gaining  in  popularity. 
The  Oakland  Tribune  is  now  publishing  under  new  ownership. 
Gannett  has  given  subscribers  access  to  USA  Today,  which  has 
stimulated  competition  and  better  service  to  all  newspaper  sub¬ 
scribers.  Scripps  League  Bay  Area  newspapers*  have  gained 
substantially. 

This  has  all  happened  since  Gannett’s  public  announcement 
September  25,  1982  that  it  would  buy  KRON-TV,  and  sell  the 
losing  Oakland  Tribune,  thereby  violating  existing  FCC  cross¬ 
ownership  rules  by  retaining  ownership  of  the  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent  Journal. 

We  think  that  Gannett  has  made  a  wise  decision  in  not  violating 
the  FCC  cross-ownership  regulations  by  refraining  from  pressing 
its  KRON  acquisition. 

We  think  that  all  those  living  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  are 
now  better  served  by  the  news  media  because  of  the  efforts  of  all 
those  community  newspapers  and  electronic  news  media  who 
joined  the  fight  to  maintain  a  free  press. 


NAPA  REGISTER 

PETALUMA  ARGUS  COURIER 

NOVATO  ADVANCE 

COT  ATI  ROHNERT  PARK  CLARION 


E.W.  SCRIPPS,  Chairman 
Scripps  League  Newspapers 


‘‘Proclaim  liberty  through  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  ” 

[Lev.  25:10] 

Scripps  League 
Newspapers 

Eagle  Hill -SRI,  Box  16B,  Charlottesville,  Virginia  22901 

San  Mateo,  California,  400  El  Camino  Real 
Washington,  D.C.  207  National  Press  Building 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  1 236  Coast  Village  Road 


ARIZONA 

Flagstaff  Arizona  Daily  Sun 

CALIFORNIA 
Banning  Record  Gazette 
The  Shopper 
Hanford  Hanford  Sentinel 

Kings  County  News 
Napa  Napa  Register 
Novato  Novato  Advance 

North  Marin  Shopping  News 
Petaluma  Argus  Courier 

Argus  Courier  Shopping  Guide 
Rohnert  Park/Colali  Clarion 
Santa  Maria  Santa  Maria  Times 
Spotlight 

Santa  Paula  Daily  Chrohicle 
Taft  Midway  Driller 

Westside  Shopping  News 
Wasco  Wasco  News 

CONNECTICUT 
Manchester  Evening  Herald 

FLORIDA 

CresIview  Okaloosa  News  Journal 
Valpariso  Bayou  Times 

HAWAII 

Honolulu  Waikiki  Beach  Press 
Honolulu  Japanese  Beach  Press 
Honolulu  Kauai  Beach  Press 
Honolulu  Maui  Beach  Press 
Honolulu  Big  Island  Beach  Press 
Kauai  The  Garden  Island 

ILLINOIS 

DeKalb  Daily  Chronicle 

Chronicle  Shopper 

KENTUCKY 

Georgetown  Georgetown  News  &  Times 
Hazard  Herald  Voice 
Paris  Paris  Enterprise 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Haverhill  Haverhill  Gazette 

MISSOURI 

Flat  River  Flat  River  Daily  Journal 
MONTANA 

Hamilton  Ravalli  Republic 
OREGON 

Coos  Bay  Coos  Bay  World 
South  Coast  Week 
Oregon  City  Entrprise  Courier 
Courier  Shopper 
The  Dalles  the  Dalles  Chronicle 
Columbia  Week 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Lewistown  The  Sentinel 
Mifflin  Mifflin  County  Observer 

UTAH 

Provo  The  Daily  Herald 

Utal  Valley  Enterpriser 

VERMONT 

Newport  Newport  Daily  Express 

WASHINGTON 
Pullman  Pullman  Herald 


Represented  Nationally  by  Newspaper  Advertising  Service  Co. 


WISCONSIN 

Rhinelander  Rhinelander  Daily  News 


TheMeeman 

[^ARCHIVE 


^Therels  a  treasure  here/  the  editor  said^ 
^that  others  should  see . ' 


Since  1967,  the  Edward  ).  Meeman  Conservation  Awards,  named  for 
the  late  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and  conservation 
editor  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  have  saluted  the  best  efforts 
by  newspapers  on  issues  of  the  environment.  Substantial  prizes  are 
awarded  annually  by  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  and  the 
finest  of  the  nation's  environmental  writers  submit  their  work. 


Heeding  the  suggestion  of  an  editor  judge  who  said,  "There's  a 
treasure  here  that  others  should  see. . . ."  The  Foundation  last  month 
announced  establishment  of  The  Edward  j.  Meeman  Archive  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  School  of  Natural  Resources  to  preserve  this 
wealth  of  valuable  information.  The  core  of  the  archive  will  come 
from  entries  in  the  Meeman  competition. 

Said  James  Crowfoot,  dean  of  the  School  of  Natural  Resources: 


"I  want  everyone  who  graduates  from  the  university  to  have  a  basic 
literacy  in  environmental  issues."  In  addition  to  students,  he  views 
this  new  national  archive  as  an  important  resource  to  journalists, 
scientists,  public  policy  makers  and  the  general  public. 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  is  proud  to  be  a  partner  with  one  of 
the  country's  great  universities  in  providing  this  storehouse  of 
knowledge  so  vital  to  the  future  of  all  Americans. 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 

1100  Central  Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
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